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HEADERS RESPOND 



Dear Editor: 

Who made the posed studio shots of 
the two models used in those great illus- 
trations in Theodore Johnsen's The Win- 
ter Sport ofSkccing ? And who painted 
the backdrops'.' And how did that lady's 
tassel tly so high behind her? And who 
was that lady'.' Could she really ski'? 
Ted Borch, 

Lexington, Massachu.setts 

The Winter Sport of Skeeing/a.sr/- 
nates as much for the questions it raises 
as the ones it answers. These questions 
are some of the many l.S.H.A. hopes will 
he answered by Glenn Parkinson when 
he publishes his history of Maine skiing. 
Jahnsen may well himself have photo- 
graphed the models ai>ainst the back- 
ftrawids he painted for the purpose, 
usinfi black string or wire invisible in 
the photos, to pull the tassel into the air. 
Ninety years later, the ammynums model 
is uiuivailahle for comment. 

Dear Editor: 

Re the T-bar: I was associated with 
E.G. Constamm in 1961 in Denver. We 
specialized in his lastest "jerk-free"' 
hydraulic, telescopic T-bar. Certainly 1 
remember well my first T-bar ride at 
Winter Park in the late 193()s. We hoped 
that it was the beginning of the end for 
those contemptuous, slithering, snakelike 
rope tows. 

Charles Dwyer. 

Lakewood. Colorado 

Dear Editor: 

In regard to your excerpt from Ski 
Pioneers about Ernie Blake: inany long 
years ago. I w as the mastermind of a 
series of ski races on barrel staves, 
sponsored by the Paul Masson Wines of 
San Francisco. All staves were made of 
old wine barrels donated by Masson and 
mounted with a real cheap Japanese step- 
in binding. 

The vice president of Masson, Ernie 
Mittelberger. came with me one weekend 
to the barrel stave race at Taos. 1 took 
Ernie M. in to meet Ernie Blake and the 
two of them fell into each other's arms, 
weeping, screaming and thumping each 



other on the back. The last time they had 
been together w as during World War II 
when they were simultaneously dropped 
over Germany in parachutes as spies for 
the British Army. The wind swept them 
apart and each was certain the other had 
been captured and killed. 

Ben Rinaldo. 

Studio City. California 

Ben Rinaldo is former president of the 
national ski writers ' association and (me 
of the longest-serx'ing ski journalists in 
this countn: 

Dear Editor: 

Paul Valar's article on the first T-bar 
jogged my nostalgia button. My first ex- 
perience and worst was at Stevens Pass. 
Washington in the late 1940s. The day 
before the T-bar started. Bruce Kerr 
phoned the local paper saying that the T- 
bar w ould open tomorrow. This resulted 
in a little announcement saying that 
Stevens Pass was opening a "'tea bar" the 
very next day. 

Riding that Stevens Pass T-bar. it 
seemed to be a mile long, much of it on a 
sidehill. Before you learned to really ride 
your edges, you fought your partner all 
the way up. and both were ready to face 
off with unsheathed ski poles after 
getting to the top. 

Bill Keil, 

Portland. Oregon 



Bill Keil is a veteran of forty years of 
ski and sportswriling. mostly for the 
Portland Oregonian. When Sports 
Illustrated was producing .wmething 
called Ski Report in 1955. Keil was the 
stringer for the state of Oregon. 

Dear Editor: 

In the interests of accuracy. I was not 
the one who "invented the first practical 
Aluminum Ski Pole in 1968"... What I 
invented in 1958 was the first (1 believe) 
light, well-balanced durable aluminium 
pole. Millions (or at least hundreds of 
thousands) of aluminum poles w ere 
already in use in almost every rental 
operation because they were cheap, 
rarely broke and were easily straight- 
ened after bending. These were the first 
"practical" aluminum poles. 

My version came out just before the 
1960 Olympics, with too little time for 
very many top racers to switch. The 
Scotts were just "the most-used brand" 
in those Olympics. Two years later at the 
Chamonix PIS, Scott got its highest-ever 
medal count, 13 out of 18 medals at the 
1966 FIS inPortillo. 

Ed Scott. Ketchum. Idaho 

Apologies for the typo which made 1958 
into I96S. "Practical" was meant to signi- 
fi' "usable by discriminating skiers, " and 
in that .sense. Ed Scott and no (me else in- 
vented the first practical aluminum pole. 
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A World Class Publication 



We hear "world class" thrown around pretty loosely these 
days. Yet the most important decision made during the April Board 
of Directors meetings at Park City was to declare our commitment 
to establish Skiing Heritage as the premier international world class 
periodical of skiing history. 

Our Board developed some criteria of world class as it relates 
to Skiing Heritage. The fundamental concept in striving to be world 
class is that the goal will energize Skiing Heritage to be perpetually 
pursuing ever-higher standards. Reach one level and the next one 
will occur or appear. 

In that simple concept lies the power of striving to be world 
class; Heritage will always be striving to be the best. "The best" 
will be an ever-changing, ever-unfolding vision of what we are 
working to become, with a horizon that will be ever-receding and 
ever-e.xpanding. 

As I.S.H. A. grows in membership and experience, as the faces 
change in years to come, as more and better historical writing 
become available, as technologies develop, as our sister publica- 
tions improve. Heritage will be perpetually stimulated to adopt 
and to emulate the best, to move to new higher standards. With 
every upward step we succeed in making, we will inevitably see still 
more new steps ahead. 

Striving to he world class starts with assembling the strongest 
editorial team we possibly can. 

Morten Lund, one of America's best-known ski writers, with 
40 years of published stories and a half dozen ski books to his credit, 
is the new editor-in-chief and will be spending about one-half of his 
time on Heritage, for which he will be compensated by I.S.H. A. 

Lund's efforts will be backed by a volunteer Editorial Board of 
Glenn Parkinson, former editor and founder of Heritage's prede- 
cessor publication Snow .Vcir.v: Doug Pfeiffcr, former editor of 
Skiing Magazine: John Henry Auran, former editor of Ski Magazine 
and 1 993 recipient of our finst Lifetime Achievement Award: Nick 
Howe, currently Skiing Magazine^ most experienced writer, and 
yours truly. 

The wishes of our readers will be mo.st important to Heritage's 
success as a world class publication. Hearing what our readers 
want, then translating their wishes into a Heritage perpetually 
improving and perpetually becoming even better than expected will 
be the most important criterion of success in our Editorial Board's 
efforts. 

Working toward Heritage's never-completely-reached goal 
will never be .seen as discouraging. It will be forever exciting, al- 
ways rewarding, constantly energizing. 

Heritage is embarking on an exciting quest toward an ever- 
unfolding goal. With your help and financial support. Heritage will 
continue to astonish you with its developing excellence. Our 
perpetual pursuit of this goal will make this the pre-eminent 
periodical of skiing history — and a world-class publication! 

— W Mason Beekley, I.S.H. A. President 
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LS.H,A, Reissues Johnsen Book 

The charm and nostalgia of early 1 900s skiing is 
so abundantly preserved in The Winter Sport of 
Skeeiiig that I.S.H.A. has reprinted a reproduction of 
the 64-pagc volume. This unique booklet deserves a 
wide circulation. 

I.S.H. A's reprint is a perfect facsimile of the 
original delightful illustrations with an introduction 
by Morten Lund and Mason Beekley. and an afterword 
by Glenn Parkinson. It is a genuine piece of skiing 
Americana. 

Reserve to |r ^ 

buy The Winter 
Sport of Skeeing 
for yourself and 
friends; write a 
check made out 
to I.S.H.A. for 
$15.00 for the 
first copy post- 
paid ($8 of it 
tax-deductible). 
Mail your order 
w ith your check 
to I.S.H.A., 499 
Town Hill Road. 
New Hartford. 
Conn. 06057. 
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The One 

And Only Gretchen 

By Luanne Pfeifer 

and the Skiing Heritage Editorial Board 



Ten days before she finally lost her last 
race, the one against herovv n heart, Gretchen 
Fraser went skiing with friends across the 
fields near her home at Elkhorn in Sun 
Valley. Gretchen was even then still vi- 
brant, full of life, even in the midst of 
mourning for the recent loss of her husband 
of fifty years. Gretchen's own health was 
uncertain: it would have been natural to 
withdraw into seclusion. She cho.se instead 



a gracious finale, one that touches on the 
core of the woman. 

There has never been anyone like 
Gretchen Fraser, either before or after those 
two consecutive celebrated days at St. 
Moritz in which she burst upon the world of 
skiing with a force felt even today by those 
who care about the sport and its history. 

At St. Moritz, Gretchen Fraser was in 
her first Olympics after a four-year layoff 



American combined champion, 1941 



A Hidden Heroine 

Last February Gretchen Fraser died at her 
home in Sun Valley and Skiinf> Heritage's 
editorial staff began to cast about for 
biographical articles; it found only a single 
substantial piece had been done — by Luanne 
Pleiler — in the 4()-some years since Gretchen 
hung up her racing skis. The lack of celebra- 
tion of this great "First Lady of Skiing" called 
for an immediate mid-course correction in the 
trajectory of this issue of Skiing Heritage. 

The editors asked Pfeifer. a longtime ski 
writer and friend of Gretchen's. toexpand her 
original article with the help of the edtorial 
staff. The result is a definitive piece of jour- 
nalistic history. 

Tlie One ami Only Gretchen will have to do 
until a book-length biography can be written, 
to which International Skiing History Asso- 
ciation shall lend its resources as freely as 
Gretchen gave to the spoil she li\ ed and lo\ ed. 
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On the course: Olympic Slalom, Si. Moritz, 1948 



that had left her only a relatively short time 
to recover the form that had made her U.S. 
combined champion six years earlier. At 
28, almost 29. Grctchcn could be said lo be 
past her prime. There was another poor 
omen: the women's training had been so 
badly mishandled that the w omen had been 
soundly beaten in the pre\ ious Sw iss cham- 
pionships. 

Ne\ eilheless. in her first race, the dow n- 
hill. this "over-the-hill" racer from the 
American Northwest took a fifth place 
against the best in the world, shattering a lot 
of preconceptions. From then on, Gretchen 
just kept getting better. To anyone who 
knew her. her performance thereafter at the 
1948 Olympics was simply the ay 
Gretchen Fraser was. 

The next race, the combined slalom, 
was her breakthrough: she placed an as- 
tounding second. Added to her fifth in 
dovMihill, this gave her the silver in alpine 
combined championship. 

The force of that simple statement is 
easily measured. 

Gretchen was the first skier from out- 
side the European Alps to win an Olympic 
alpine medal. 

The European press was incredulous. 
Yet Gretchen w as about to raise the shock 



level several numbers higheron the Richter 
scale. The day after she won her silver, 
Gretchen Fraser won the Olympic special 
slalom outright. 

This was the first time an American 
had won a major alpine F.inopean race of 
any kind, let alone an 01\ nipic gold. It was 
a fust ray of hope that Americans would not 
always remain on the margins of alpine 
racing and that it w as possible to compete 
on equal terms w ith the best, given the right 
circumstances of training and talent. 

How did someone raised in the Ameri- 
can Northwest in those early days manage 
to acquire the courage and the skill to defeat 
a field of racers matured and tested on the 
homo grounds of alpine skiing? 

It is a little-knt)\vn story. One way to 
sum it up, perhaps, is that Grclchcn's victo- 
ries were never just a matter of raw talent, 
of w hich there was a sufficient quantity, but 
rather a matter of a deep, characteristic 
stability which gave her a great ability to 
rapidh and surely seize the opportunities 
that presented themselves. 

These opportunities, if you will, began 
at birth. Her mother was Clara Kunigk. 
bom Clara Anderson in Tonsberg, Norway, 
the country that had gi\ en birth to skiing as 
sport. Clara Kimigk knew how to ski. a 



talent rarer then than now. She loved skiing 
and was at the same time passionate in her 
love of family, and extended that to the less 
fonunaie around her. These rich bequests 
were foundation stones in Grelchen"s ow n 
life to come. 

Gretchen'sotherparcnt w as a kind and 
unusually supportive father who encour- 
aged his daughter in a .scope of activity 
unusual for the time. WillibakI Alphons 
Kunigk was a German immigrant, a self- 
taught engineer known as "the father of 
Tacoma"s watersupply," the longtime head 
of thisparticularcity's utility in the state of 
Washington. 

The early 1930s were notable for a 
number of circumstances favorable lo ski- 
ing — among them the beginnings of the 
institution called "'the weekend," and the 
election in 1932 of Franklin Roosevelt, the 
president who founded the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, one of whose jobs w as to 
cut ski trails from coast to coast; this was 
the daw n of a new era in which the sport had 
begun to spread and grow like a hardy 
mountain evergreen. 

And Gretchen Kunigk was destined to 
grow in racing stature right along with it. 

Christmas 1932 was when Gretchen 
icimiiniicd) 
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Gretchen 



(continued) 



and her brother Bill, two years older, got their first skis — Gretchen 
was then 1 3. Their mother then took them both oft" on their first ski 
trip, to Paradise Lodge in Mt. Rainicr"s Paradise Valley, some 60 
miles off. where lay the nearest reliable snowfields. 

Rainier is an enormous volcanic cone that affords a dizzying 
alpine exposure, rising as it does high above its surroundings. It was 
at Rainier in the I9.3()s that those souls from Tacoma with some 
inkling of the sport were apt to congregate — but St. Moritz it was 
not. "It was a big day when there were a dozen skis leaned against 
the inn." Bill Kunigk remembers. 

Nevertheless Rainier was 
to become the focus of Pacific 
Northwest racing. Paradise was 
run under the auspices of the 
National Park Service, which 
built Paradise Lodge and hired 
instructors to run a ski school. 

The instructors, in turn, 
encouraged novices to improve, 
setting up a series of weekend 
races open to all comers. Gretch- 
en. once she learned to ski a bit 
from her mother, began enter- 
ing these races for the fun of it. 

She also had the chance on 
Rainier to watch some very good 
skiers. The first big race in the 
Northwest took place on 
Rainier, the 1934 Silver Skis. 
The concept was a throw back: a 
mass start in which the racers 
poled off together from Camp 
Muir at 1 ().()()() feet and ran 
3- 1/4 miles, dropping 5.000 ver- 
tical feet to Paradise Lodge. It 
was won by a University of 
Washington undergraduate. 
Don Fraser — the first time 
Gretchen could have caught 
sightof her future husband, one 
of the Northwest" s most remark- 
able pioneer skiers. 

Veteran ski journalist Nick 
Howe, writing in the New England Ski Museum journal, says that 
young Fraser was "... a protean figure of the old school. He"d 
prevailed in the epic Mt. Rainier downhills with their infamous 
geschmozzel starts, a high-speed melee wht)sc end was hastened by 
the introduction of steel edges which cut the legs of nearby racers. 
He was named to both the 1 936 Olympic nordic and alpine teams; 
he made his own skis, poles and boots." 

Gretchen at the time however was more interested in sports 
than in boys. In the summer she rode. By the lime she was 16. she 
was an accomplished horsewoman who lo\ cd to ride fast. So much 
so that she entered the fiat races in the state fair, the only 1 6-year old 
girl jockey in the state of Washington. This spoke \ olumes on the 
scope of freedom granted her even then by her parents, and the 
fierce joy in competition w ith which she was endowed. 




Gretchen, age 18 mos., with her brother Bill, 
age 3, and mother 



But skiing rose to first place in her esteem in the winter. Her 

brother got his dri\ crs' license in 193.5. and the two of them began 
to drive to Mt. Rainier weekends, sometimes taking their mother 
along: free-heel bindings let them climb using sealskins — it was 
downhill skiing and ski mountaineering all in one. The Paradise 
Lodge instructor. Ken Sy vcrson, knew some basic alpine technique 
but Bill and Gretchen Kunigk never bothered with formal lessons. 

Her enthusiasm grew: Bill's waned in favor of sailing, a year- 
round sport in Tacoma. Some w eekends. Gretchen and her mother 
would drive to Rainier while Bill went sailing in Puget Sound. 

In 1935 Gretchen began to 
win some of the races she 
entered. That was also the year. 
America picked its first alpine 
Olympic ski team, which must 
have widened Gretchen"s per- 
ceptions of the sport because the 
western tryouts were held at 
Rainier — as part of the first 
U.S. national alpine combined 
championships. 

More than likely in April of 
1935. a pigtailed 16-year old 
stood on the sidelines watching 
the country's most talented rac- 
ers compete. She must have be- 
gun to have an inkling of what it 
meant to go to an Olympics, and 
perhaps there formed a deep and 
lasting desire to do just that. 

It was her first opportunity 
to watch a top world racer, one 
whose technique was superior to 
those of the American competi- 
tors: Hannes Schroll, an Aus- 
trian from Bischofshoven. near 
Salzburg, yodeled as he raced 
down the course, winning both 
slalom and downhill, amazing 
the Americans with his speed 
andcontrol. ( Schroll was quickly 
hired to run the ski school at 
Badger Pass in Yo.semite.) 
Gretchen's future was. thereafter, in a manner of speaking, in 
the hands of Austrians. 

Another Austrian, Count Felix Schaffgotsch. arrived in the 
U.S. in 1935 to begin searching the American mountains at the 
behest of Averell Harriman. chairman of the board of Union Pacific 
Railroad, a search that would have much to do with Gretchen's 
racing future. 

"Ave" Harriman was a strong-willed young tycoon who had 
impetuously decided to have Union Pacific build America's first 
high-altitude ski lodge. It was to be comparable in luxury to those 
enjoyed by his European contemporaries — such a lodge being an 
amenity as vet unav ailable in America. Harriman's initial motiva- 
tion, he once admitted, was along the lines of "If they can have it. 
why can't I?" And have it he would. 



Ci 
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Above: Her first pair of skis, Christmas 1932 
Below: Clara, Bill and Gretclieii on Rainier, 1933 
Right: Pacific Morthwest Champion. 1937 




Count Schalfgotsch was a casual, rather social skier whose 
mother (the Countess) maintained a vacation apartment in 
St. Anton, a pioneer resort that hud the most highly regarded ski 
school in Europe. Hannes .Schneider, whose school it was. had 
invented the Aiiberg technique used the world over. .So Schaffgotsch 
was in many ways qualified to find a congenial place for the very 
first American alpine ski hotel, and was very much looking forward 
to spending the 1936 winter in search of the perfect place, at Union 
Pacific's expense. 

To add to the influences slowly drawing Gretchen Kunigk into 
serious racing, the w inter of 1936 was also the first winter thai Otto 
Lang taught skiing in America. He was a handsome 26-year-old 
who had been a top hand in the Schneider ski school. There he had 
become quite well acquainted with the sons and daughters of J.J. 
Hill, the heirs of the Great Northwest Pacific Railroad fortune. 

In particular. Lang had been befriended by Jerome Hill, and 
was introduced to his friend Katharine Peckett. The Pccketl family 




in turn owned Pcckett'sOn .SugarHill nearCannon Mountain. New 
Hampshire, li was not strictly speaking an alpine lodge, having 
been built as a summer resort, and offered skiing no more than a few 
thousand feet above sea level. But Peckett"s was one of the few and 
far-belv\ een lodges open year-round in snow country on the Ameri- 
can continent at the time. 

More to the point. Peckett"s supported New England's first 
resort ski school. That being the case. Katharine Peckett prevailed 
on Lang to come to America and teach at Peckett's. 

Lang arrived lo find a rather small, informal ski school led by 
Sig Biichmayr. a fellow Salzburger. The entire terrain consisted of 
a sidehill lawn and the summertime golf course just outside the inn. 

(ainiiniwJ) 
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Gretchen 
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But. in Ihose innocent days, a good number of later very influential 
American skiers learned their Arlberg technique at Peckett's. 

Jerome Hill had taken a cabin at Peckett's and vsas editing the 
16-millimeter footage he had shot in Europe, hoping to make 
America's first instructional film. By April. Hill had decided to 
make a fresh start, this lime in .^.'S-millimeter; he and Lang iell 
Peckett's forMt. Rainier in April. When the camera was set up. Otto 
Lang. solo, silently and fiavvlessiy demonstrated the entire basic 
repertory of Arlberg. 

Lang, in the process, fell in love with the vast sweep of 
Rainier's slopes and let the Park Service know he would be 
available to run the ski school at Rainier if they were interested. Of 
course they were, and drew up a contract for the coming season. 

Meanwhile, as the 1936 winter waned. Count .Schaffgt)tsch's 
search for Union Pacific had come to a conclusion. About 700 miles 
cast of Rainier, the count had selected as the site for the railroad's 
alpine hotel an uninhabited, sunny, well-protected stretch of box 
canyon sheep pasture which Steve Hannagan, newly hired to do 
public relations, called "Sun 
Valley." By the next winter. 
Sun Valley would have a lodge, 
a swimming pool, and the first 
twochairlifis in the world at the 
disposal of guests: Harriman 
moved fast. 

That fall of 1936 at Radio 
City Music Hail, Hill and Lang's 
Ski Flight opened on the same 
bill with Snow Wliile and flie 
Seven Dwarfs. And Lang 
opened the West's first official 
Arlberg school at Paradise Inn 
in December with Ken Syverson 
as his assistant. 

At that point, standing 
there, asking to be taught what- 
ever Lang could teach her. stood 
a pig-tailcd. 17-year-old high 
school junior from Tacoma with 
the sense there was a great deal 
more to know. 

And there certainly was. 

As Lang recalls in his A 
Bird of Passai>e (Falcon Press 
1 994). "... Gretchen... could ski 
down the steepest slopes in al- 
most any type of snovv in this 
I snowplow I position. While the 
snow plow is an excel lent stop- 
gap in any precarious situation, 
it can become habit- forming..." 

"She was little more than a 
beginner." he recalled recently. 

But Lang was so taken by 
Gretchen's extraordinary grit 
that he spent considerable lime 
during the winter getting her 




.■\fler winning the Olympic Slalom, 
carrying her scarred Groswold skis, St. Merit: 



out of the snowplow habit into something more suitable, noting that 
"Her well-balanced personality and poise for one so young im- 
pressed me from the first time 1 met her. Furthermore, her infectious 
sense of humor made her a delightful companion..." 

"In a very short time. I detected that this young lady had the 
determination and doggedncss to go places... She grasped the im- 
portant technical points very quickly and improved rapidly." 

Meanwhile, the American ski racing world into which Gretchen 
would soon enter, was maturing. For one thing. Sun Valley had 
inaugurated the nation's most important competition in the form 
of the 1937 Harriman Cup — a first-class alpine race, with lop 
lalcni imported at a great deal of expense. Harriman had rea.soned 
that "In Furope. the Kandahar race was well known so it was my 
idea that we should stiu t a ski race similar to it. I w anted to do it to 
help the sport because we were so far behind the rest of the world 
in skiing talent." 

Almost simultaneously, Gretchen won her first big race: skiing 
for the Washington Ski Club of Seattle at Mt. Spokane Ski Club's 

Pacific Northwest champion- 
ships, she placed third in the 
downhill, second in combined 
and won the slalom. Now that 
was progress. Otto Lang had 
touched his protege with a little 
Austrian magic. 

The racer Gretchen had 
beaten in slalom was no slouch. 
Grace Carter was frequently 
number one nationally in the 
ensuing seasons of U.S. ski- 
ing. The lines of a world cla.ss 
racer were beginning to show 
under the adolescent form of 
1 7-year-old Gretchen. 

The winner, coinciden- 
tal ly. of the Pacific Northwest 
men's combined was Don 
Frascr — right then and there a 
romance between champions 
had its beginning and was to 
flower the next winter. 

In the meantime, as if to 
reward his prodigy. Otto Lang 
gave Gretchen a cliance to ski 
in a big Hollywood movie as 
an action double for a new 
star, Sonja Henie. 

The fabulous Sonja had 
just been signed by Darryl 
Zanuck to a Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox contract on the 
strength of deep dimples, lilt- 
ing Norwegian accent and 
three Olympic women's skat- 
ing titles. To pump up her first 
film with a bit of heroic action 
hard to get in figure skating. 
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Zanuck decided to throw in some exotic 
stuff — skiing. 

The studio sent a shooting script to 
Lang to solicit his help finding locations 
and Lang reported back that he had found 
them, hi March. Henie arrived, heading an 
entourage that included co-star Tyrone 
Power (a new face), director David Butler 
and a camera crew to shoot ski footage 
climaxing in a big drop off a cornice. 

A »i»r v^^itig Sonja ski (good stride, no 
ilized she'd need a double. 
1 Gretchen Fraser, who had 
jnd body type, to double for 
I of the first Hollywood film 
)rate skiing scenes. Thin Ice. 
itely. the weather closed in 
iccessive days. Sonja and 
obviously getting better ac- 
eir private quarters but the 
paying high-priced talent for 
ome a romantic tryst from 
age eventuated, 
udio ordered its stars back 
. while Butler left Lans: in 
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charge of the camera crew with detailed 
directions for the action scenes. 

Lang summoned Gretchen and she 
handled her part creditably, but she wasn't 
quite ready for the cornice jump, so Lang, 
wearing a blond wig and squeezed into 
Henie's blouse slit down the back, jumped. 

Sonja herself appeared in Thin he only 
in close-ups. a fan blowing her hair back 
and scenery Hashing past behind her on a 
rear projection screen. But the film was the 
start of the sport's ongoing romance with 
Hollywood that early in the game did so 
much to promote the idea of resort skiing. 

In the next season. Gretchen won the 
1938 Pacific Northwest downhill and her 
first Northwest combined championship. 
Don Fraser did the same in the men's event. 

Both were invited to the 19.38 Harri- 
man. arriv ing at Sun Valley iti February to 
train for it. The race itself sank to a poor 
second in Gretchen's thoughts against her 
rapidly deepening romance with Don Fraser. 

Harriman had newly hired Fraser to 
represent the resort and to race for Sun 
Valley Ski Club. During the training week, 
it was so obvious that Gretchen was in lo\ c 
that Harriman could not resist taking mat- 
ters into his own hands, announcing at the 
prc-race banquet the news (he'd just made 
up) of Gretchen's and Don's engagement. 
The chances Don would propose soon had 
just then considerably escalated. 

In the 1938 Harriman. Gretchen came 
in third in downhill and second in com- 
bined ■ — only Grace Carter got ahead of 
her: an excellent showing for Gretchen's 
second season of serious racing. 

Both she and Don Fraser were tiamed 
to the 1 940 Olympic ski team after the 1938 
winter was over. 

Gretchen was invited to Sun Valley to 
train with the women's team for the 1939 
season, and that was the moment when the 
third significant Austrian in Gretchen's life 
came out of the wings. 

He was the coach of the American 
women' s team, Friedl Pfeifer, 1 93ft Arlberg- 
Kandahar slalom and combined winner. 
The "AK" was Europe's most prestigious 
open meet, so Pfeifer in effect was the 1 936 
world champion. Gretchen may not have 
known the enormous reputation that came 
with w inning the AK. but she did know that 
Pfeifer was the best slalom racer she had 
ever seen. (Pfeifer was to win the U.S. 
national slalom championship the next two 
seasons running, the only times he entered.) 

Gretchen quickly saw the rationale 
behind some of Pfeifer's smooth moves 




The winner ... all dolled up, 
St. Muritz, 1948 



and began the difficult process of integrat- 
ing these into her own technique. Her per- 
formance in the training was somewhat 
uneven, but she was obviously the young 
racer to watch on the 1 940 women's team. 

Most utiforlunately. thai team never 
really traveled atiywhcrc. 

The ill-starred 1940 Winter Olympics 
had been slated for Sapporo. Japan, but was 
taken away after Japan invaded China in 
1 937 and given to Finland: then, in Septem- 
ber 1939. Gertnany invaded Poland and 
World War 11 was oti in Europe. Then 
Russia invaded Finland. The 1940 Games 
were cancelled and Gretchen's international 
racing career went on iiidcfiiiilc hold. 

But as if in compensation, in Novem- 
ber 1 939. Gretchen Kunigk and Don Fraser 
were mairied in Tacoma. and moved to Sun 
Valley to set up housekeeping: Don was 
now the resort's director of sports. 

Gretchen kept on getting belter. She 
took sixth in combined al the 1940 nation- 
als and won the first woman's Silver Bell al 
Sugar Bowl that spring as well, beating 
Nancy Reynolds, ihe current woman's sla- 
lom champion, to do it. I he nexi season, the 
Erasers moved to Denver for Don's new job 
in the Union Pacific field office, but 
Gretchen kept on racing. She look third in 
the national slalom and first in the downhill 
at Aspen to become 1941 American alpine 
women's combined champ. 

She had made it all the way to number 
one in the U.S.A. 

Gretchen was now twenty-two. not a 
young racer, but she'd had a late start. It was 
only seven w inters since she'd first stepped 

(foniinueJl 
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on skis and four since she'd had her I'irst 
Formal lesson. 

That winter. Gretchen again helped 
Hollywood put its glamor to work popular- 
izing skiing hy (again) doubling tor the 
durable Sonja. this time in Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fox's Sun Valley Serenade. It was to 
become the most w idely-seen ski nim ofall 
time (a print still plays daily at Sun Valley 
Opera House at five p.m. and. almost that 
often, plays as a TV re-run). 

It had been prov en unnecessary to ship 
the stars toamountain foraski film:Twen- 
tieth Century kept them home. The bulk of 
the nK)\ ie — right down to Glenn Miller 
playing // Happened In Sun Valley — hap- 
pened in HollyuDod. Except of course the 
ski action, which was lllmed in Sun Valley 
by Otto Lang, now assistant ski school 
director to Friedl Pfcifer and second unit 
director for Darryl Zanuck: Lang's major 
scene was the long sequence in which in- 
structor Hans Hauseras John Payne chases 
after Gretchen as Sonja Henie. 

"I had to volunteer my time so as not to 
lose amateur status." Gretchen recalled. 
But the fun and games were almost over. 

Early the following season, the on- 
going world war came to the United States 
in the attack on Pearl Harbor in December 



1941. 

The 1 942 season's races, nevertheless, 
were held as scheduled and Gretchen took 
the only national title she had not yet won. 
the women's slalom championship, at 
Yosemite. Then U.S. racing shut down for 
the duration. 

Don Eraser became a gunnery instruc- 
tor in the U.S. Navy. Once Don went over- 
seas as a gunnery officer on the carrier 
Essex. Gretchen went back to Sun Valley, 
which had closed and turned its facilities 
over to the Navy to rehabilitate war casual- 
ties. Gretchen began to work as a volunteer 
w ith the wounded who came Hooding back 
from the Pacific. 

Her wonderful spirit and warmth were 
hugely appreciated by the men; she shared 
the despair of their struggle, and cheered 
theirsmall victories with herprecious knack 
of saying the right thing. Although the lifts 
were not running, she climbed and skied for 
the exercise and to get away for awhile. 

In 1 946. the war was over. Don Eraser 
opted to take the opportimity to buy out his 
uncle's gas and oil distributorship in Van- 
couver. Washington. The business kept the 
Erasers comfortably w ell off from then on. 
but at first it was a struggle. Gretchen did 
the heavy bookkeeping and corresponded 



with the gas station managers — she showed 
the same deft touch with pci>ple in business 
she'd shown in skiing and rehab. 

Not until the winter of 1947 did 
Gretchen finally get back to racing — after 
four seasons of no racing at all. She barely 
made it to the Pacific Northwest Champion- 
ship tune-up for the 1947 Olympic trials at 
Sun Valley. 

At Sun Valley, the press focused on 
the hot-shot 14-year-oid from Vermont. 
Andrea Mead. Time Magazine put Andrea 
on the cover. Gretchen. now 27. laughingly 
called herself "a retread" but easily made 
the team, beating Mead down Ruud Moun- 
tain to win the downhill. Gretchen also 
finished first in the combined. "They had to 
take me." she once recalled calmly. "After 
all. I had won." 

The women were told to get physically 
fit on their own over the summer and ad- 
monished "... not to wear high heels." 
Gretchen recalled, "so our Achilles tendons 
wouldn't get shon." In Europe during pre- 
Oly mpic training in the winter of 1 948. the 
women were assigned rotating coaches from 
the men's team — eight different and some- 
what resentful men in eight days of training. 
Gretchen recalled that "Every day. we were 
sitting around waiting for one of the boys to 
come along. ,\nd wc became very discour- 
aged and mixed up with so iTiany coaches, 
each pushing a different technique." 

After finishing poorly in the Swiss 
championships, the women were rescued 
by their indomitable manager. Alice Kiaer. 
who came up with funds to hire Swiss coach 
Walter Haensli. finally. 

"Haensli told us." Gretchen said, "we 
had been training too long and too hard." 

Haensli set up a sensible training sched- 
ule and gave the women pointers without 
trying to revamp their entire technique. He 
and the women spent evenings together 
applying wax combinations to try the next 
day. Haensli planed down the fronts of 
Gretchen's Groswold skis to make them 
more flexible — the skis looked "as if I had 
chewed on them." Gretchen remembered. 

Twenty-eight nations and 932 athletes 
gathered at St. Moritz in the Canton of 
Grissons for the first postwar Winter Olym- 
pic Games. The Swiss deployed the first 
electric-eye timing system, which would 
lime down to a hundredth of a second. 
Skater Dick Button kicked things of f for the 
American Olympic team, winning the first 
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round of the men s figure skating. 

Grclchcn took a fifth in the first event, 
the Olympic Downhill. Then, running in 
the women's combined slalom against 
Georgette Thiolliere of France ( featured on 
the cover of Tinw as a pretty sure winner) 
and fearsome Erika Mahringer of Austria. 
Gretchen Frasercame in second to take the 
silver medal in alpine combined. Europe- 
ans were stunned. 

Americans simply were not supposed 
to win medals in alpine skiing. 

The team w as besieged by new spaper- 
men. Gretchen had been so little reckoned 
with she had to be pointed out time and 
again to sportsw rilers. Ted Smiis ol' The 
Associated Press v\ role an overnight piece 
on the "pretty Western housew ife." some- 
what missing the point. 

The special slalom was the next day. 

Gretchen drew No. 1 start. The day 
turned out to be free/ing cold. The course 
was icy — hosed down and bootpacked. 
But she skied the first run deftly, swiftly, 
making sure she would be around for run 
number two. deploying a grounded Aribcrg 
that went right back to Lang and Pfeifcr 



while the French women with lifted ruades 
skittered through the turns. At the end of the 
run. Gretchen stood number one: four oth- 
ers lay w ithin 1.1 .seconds of her time. 

The rules back then dictated that 
Gretchen again start first on the second run. 
She was in the gate and crouched — when 
the stariersignaledadelay . The new fangled 
liming system iiad gone down. Officials 
and coaches milled about, agitated. The 
vibes were bad. tempers short. Gretchen 
stood in the gate, staying focused. The 
delay ran into one minute, then two. then 
three. Gretchen stood waiting, patiently — 
an attack of nerves would have been excus- 
able, but Gretchen didn't ha\e one. 

After ten minutes, the starter allowed 
herout of the gate to stretch her leg muscles 
— but then ner\ ously ordered her hack in. 
More minutes w ent by. Finally, after seven- 
teen minutes, the timing was fixed and 
Gretchen plunged off with that relaxed 
smoothness and awesome power that was 
her trademark, holding her speed down just 
slightly — going fast enough to preser\e 
her lead but without undue risk, a beauti- 
fully thought-out run. 



Otto Lang watched the race and re- 
members Gretchen came dov\ n with "per- 
fect composure" in one of those great en- 
actments of "grace underpressure" to w hich 
all athletes aspire. 

She sped through the finish banner, 
pigtails flying: as it turned out forty-five 
finishers later, she was a half-second out of 
first for the run but had the low est total lime 
for both runs. At thai, the crowd went wild. 

Photographers sw armed in. As soon as 
there w as a break in the shoi)ting. Gretchen 
— w ho could think of such things at a time 
like this — ditched her scarred Groswolds 
for new ones that would photograph belter, 
to please her friend TlH)r Groswold. 

James Laughlin. the New York pub- 
lisher (and the owner of the resort of Alta), 
who was also the country's most eloquent 
ski journalist, w rote: 

"If Gretchen had only done well on one 
day — The Combined — we could w rite it 
dow n to chance. But those tw o consecutive 
days of greatness, and how immeasurably 
more nerve-tightening must ha\ e been the 
strain for heron the second, when e\ cry eye 

(conliniu'ilj 
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Gretchen (continued) 



and envy was on her. she removed her feat 
heyonti ciueslion t'nini ihc dubious realm of 
luck to the bright, clear field of things 
perfectly done by will — of courage, judg- 
ing and meeting a high risk." 

Gretchen came back on the same ht)at 
with Dick Button, but not before she ducked 
out ol the limelight to v isit her cousins, the 
Andersons in Norway: she wasn't going to 
miss the chance. 

The steamer docked in New York to be 
greeted by Sonja Hciiic herself w ho threw 
a w ing-dino for Gretchen Fraser and Dick 



Button, the two American Winter Olympic 
gold medalists: Glenn Miller's band played 
until dawn, obliging many requests for li 
Happened In Sun Valley. 

Back at Sun Valley. Gretchen was pa- 
raded by an escort of ski patrollers and 
instructors, led by two black Labs trimmed 
out in yellow pigtails. 

She'd done it. 

.Now she w anted to retire and just ski to 
enjoy it. She did. 

She wanted to have that long-delayed 
babv. She did. 




With Averrill Harrinian at Sun Valley in the 1950s 



Donald William, Jr. arrived in Decem- 
ber and Gretchen's close friend Kathleen, 
Harriman's daughter, was his godmother. 

Gretchen resumed her role as a volun- 
teer for the causes of the handicapped, with 
not a trace of attitude — even though the 
nation's most popular cereal, Wheaties. 
had her picture on its boxes. Gretchen was 
in there, pitching for the handicapped with 
the same immovable focus and irresistible, 
well-mannered, steel-ribbed determination 
that characterized her racing. She was on 
the board of Oregon Institute of Rehabilita- 
tion for 27 years, taught riding and swim- 
ming at two large U.S. rehabilitation clinics 
and founded The Flying Outriggers, a club 
for amputee skiers. 

"The First Lady of Skiing" was re- 
nowned for her warmth and modesty both, 
a neat trick. Allen Adler, Chairman of the 
National Ski Hall of Fame Selection Com- 
mittee, who has seen his .share of famous 
skiers, remarked recently of Gretchen. "She 
was a warm, friendly person, always sign- 
ing off 'Affectionately. Gretchen.' Too few 
of her kind around anymore." 

Gretchen remained close to the skiing 
life. Named manager of the w omen's team 
going to the Oslo Olympics in 1952, she 
persuaded the owner of the Dobbs Hat 
Company to give the team members helmet 
liners made for riding hats, and Bing Crosby 
to send over a couple ol hundred cartons of 
the orange juice from the company he owned 
— fruit juice was scarce in Norway. It was 
this kind of thoughtfulness that made 
Gretchen so well-iiked by a wide range of 
friends, acquaintances and associates. 

The nearest she came to dismissing 
someone summarily was possibly the time 
she was asked why she'd hung up her 
racing skis. Gretchen blandly claimed she 
was simply "not competitive" by nature. 

Not much. 

Gretchen had merely diverted what 
might have been her generation's prize- 
winning exhibit of the will-io-w in. turning 
it into channels where age was not particu- 
larly a factor. After St. Moritz, Gretchen 
Fraser became a leading cciiicstrian in the 
Pacific Northwest, a role in which, among 
other things, she helped open the doors to 
women's participation in the Olympic 
equestrian event. 

She became a pilot. Logging 3000 hours 
in multi-engine craft of more than a dozen 
different types, she became nationally 
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ranked on the wo- 
men's aerial race 
circuit. She Hew 
jets with Chuck 
Yeager after meet- 
ing him on the Art 
Linklettershow. In 
1 964. she took the 
equixalent of the 
women's national 
closed circuit air 
race title by win- 
ning the Powder 
PutT Derby. 

It ranks as a 
unique instance of 
a woman becom- 
ing a national 
champion in two 
completely unre- 
lated sports, one a 
gliding sport and 
the other motor- 
ized. Possibly the 

only comparable twentieth century sports 
figure is froin the previous generation. Babe 
Didrikson, winner of the 1932 Olympic 
hurdles and javelin throw and three-lime 
national women's pro golf champion. 

Even giants grow t)lder. Twenty years 
ago, Gretchen and Don Fraser semi-retired 
by moving to Sun Valley and buying a 
house in Rlkhom. She skied or rode daily 
to stay in shape — she could still fit easily 
into the Olympic uniform she wore at 28. 
At Sun Valley . Gretchen became a major 
mover in establishing the Special Olym- 
pics for the handicapped in the State of 
Idaho. 

But her health finally failed. She un- 
derwent quadruple-bypass heart surgery in 
1986 but bounced back as alive and vital as 
ever. She addressed the International Ski- 
ing History Association's National Gath- 
ering at Sun Valley in 1993. and seemed 
wonderfully relaxed and candid. 

When Don Fraser died last January, he 
and Gretchen had been married for53 years. 
Gretchen refused to be downcast. The day 
after the funeral, she look her son and his 
family sight-seeing in the Sun Valley envi- 
rons. dri\ ing the car herself. 

Later, three friends, to cheer her up. 
took her out touring, intending to break trail 
for her. But. as her friend Peggy Grossman 
tells it. "She wound up leading us and she 
was the one putting down the trail. We'd 
say. "Gretchen! That's our job!' She said. 
'No. no. I'm just fine."' And she was. 

It is difficult within a relatively limited 



At home in Sun Valley. 1970 



historical sketch 
of Gretchen 's life, 
to convey the 
warmth and the 
openess of this 
woman who had 
every temptation 
to confine her 
company to the 
few who were in 
elite social and ski- 
ing circles, the 
iTiode today of ski 
celebrities in As- 
pen, for instance. 
The world of ski 
racing too often 
breeds extremely 
self-centered char- 
acter. But Gret- 
chen never was 
like this, giving 
the lie to the rule. 
She was always 
helpful beyond expectation, accessible 
beyond reason, and generous beyond 
comparison. 

Just to give an instance, u hen the au- 
thor, a not-well-know n journalist needed a 
European address, and asked Gretchen if 
she possibly had it, Gretchen — she'd just 
that day thrown her old address books away 
— went right out to rummage in the trash 
bin, leaving the writer feeling terribly em- 
barrassed at having put Gretchen to such 
trouble. But Gretchen persisted until she 
came up iriumphanlK w iUi the book that 
had the needed address. 

Five years ago, a leading young racer, 
Muffy Wood of Sun Valley, was crippled 
for life in a racing accident; she'd never met 
Gretchen but suddenly had a bedside visit 
during which Gretchen Fraser pressed on 
Wood what must ha\e been one of 
Gretchen's most treasured keepsakes, a 
Tiffany gold four-leaf clover given her by 
Averell Harriman as a good luck charm to 
take to St. Moritz in 1948. 

Such acts from the heart, these genuine 
unforced favors, these uncalled-for peaks 
ofgenerosity. earned Gretchen without any 
question the vvidestcircleof loyal friendsof 
any woman in Wood River Valley where 
Ketchum and Sun Valley lie. 

Early this last February, Gretchen at- 
tended a Sun Valley Ski Club Reunion. It 
may have reminded her of the great days 
when the ski club was new. when Averell 
was always there, when // Happened In Sun 
Valley was not yet an oldie and the long 



darkness of war had lifted to unveil a bright 
horizon where the winning of a gold medal 
lay as a distinct possibility. 

Then, within a week after her 75th 
birthday. Gretchen Eraser's worn-out heart 
gave in (she had also been fighting cancer 
for some time). The eulogy was held at the 
Sun Valley Lodge, where her gold and 
silver medal replicas are on display outside 
Gretchen's Restaurant on one side of the 
entrance and Averell Harri man's portrait is 
on the other. 

Last June, her ashes, at her w ish. were 
.scattered over Gretchen's Gold, a run off 
Mt. Baldy's Seattle Ridge. In July, her 
friends held a picnic in Adams Gulch, invit- 
ing the public and giving them directions to 
hike some of Gretchen's favorite trails, and 
strew packets of wildflower seeds on the 
hills, the kind of memorial Gretchen w ould 
have favored. 

None of this however can compensate 
those who knew Gretchen v\ ell for the pass- 
ing of this mo.st courageous, caring, .self- 
possessed, effervescent and fine-spirited 
woman in the history of American ski com- 
petition, a gold medalist in life as well as in 
the Olympics. I 



The Author 

Luanne Pfeifer has as distin- 
guished a career as any working Ameri- 
can ski journalist. Pfeifer was the first 
woman to w in the Harold Hirsch Aw ard 
for ski journalism and first to receive 
the award twice. 

She has won a National Endow- 
ment for Humanities study grant and 
twice received the William Banks Berry 
Award for ski journalism. She has been 
Ski Mas^azine's western editor and ski 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times. 

Gretchen was Luanne" s school- 
girl ideal (Luanne even wore pigtails 
like Gretchen) and became the closest 
to Gretchen of any ski writer. 

Pfeifer divides her winter between 
Malibu and Sun Valley; off-season she 
spends her spare lime kayaking, sail- 
ing and in-line skating. She has three 
children, four grandchildren and has 
retained her one and only husband per- 
manently. She is in Who's Who in 
Journalism and Who 's Who Of Ameri- 
can Women. She is currently working 
on Eraser's biography. 
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TUPS AND TALES 

Last Hurrah in Lillehammer The Boat Tow Lives 



Roby Albouy was bom French but 
became first a part-time instructor extra- 
ordinaire and then a long-lime citizen of 
Aspen. One-time exponent of his guru Emile 
Allais. he also became to Head Skis what 
Vanna White is to the Wheel of Fortune — 
the leading spokesperson, as it were. Albouy 
goes back pretty far and sent Skiinti Hei i- 
iitiie the photograph below to prove it. 

The date was February 1939 and the 
event the University Olympic Games and 
the place the main square of the small and 
quiet country town of Lillehammer. Nor- 
way, of late in the news quite a bit. .At the 
photograph's center, a member of the Nor- 
wegian cross country team takes the Olym- 
pic oath; another team member. Nils Fie. 
dips the Norwegian Hag in salute. 

In the distant background arc signs in 
Norwegian identil'ying. /. to r.: Finland, 
Frankrike (France) and Ungarn ( Hungary ). 

In the near background, left to right, 
are the flags of Nazi Germany (tiie crooked 



cross). .Switzerland (white w ith dark cross) 
and the French tricolor (held by a student in 
a white sweater). The German team in- 
cluded Otto and Christl Cranz ( w ho racked 
up history's best run of women's Olympic 
and FIS titles); the Swiss team included 
Marc Hodler. then a student but soon and 
still the longtime president of Federalion 
Internatioiuile de Ski, w hich runs the sport. 
And of course Roby Albouy. France's be- 
quest to Aspen. 

Albouy. whose head is visible in the 
midst of the French delegation in a military 
cap — St. Cyr Academy, competed in the 
downhill, slalom and cross country relay 
races. He roomed with Nils Hie (they both 
spoke English) as part of the plan to give 
each contestant a roomate from another 
country with whom he or she shared a 
common language. The idea was to pro- 
mote international harmony. 

Six months later. World War II started. 

Lillehammer 1939 was a last hurrah. I 



Back in the Dark Ages lived The Boat 
Tow . It appeared out of the primeval murk 
at Yosemite's Badger Pass, the Slalom Hill 
at .Aspen and other locales. It was simple: 
one boallikc sled moved upward, the other 
slid down, and then vice versa. 

The Boat Tov\ has disappeared except 
for one that stands like aderelict ship at No. 
I lift in Aspen, unable to stand competition 
from high-tech forms like the rope tow. 

\iu[ .Marcus \V. Brauchli recently re- 
porting from China, at Taoshan in Northern 
Manchinia. says he saw a Boat Tow. "a 
large blue-and white bt)at labeled The Ski 
Boat, attached to a rope that allows a diesel 
motor to pull it to the top of a 33()-fool hill." 

The Boat Tow got him up. but then he 
was besieged by Chinese sans skis who 
wanted to ride on his ski tails. "It was not 
the skiing 1 had hoped for." he concludes. 

But w hat a story — riding the last Boat 
Tow — one that could last a winter's round 
of cocktail parties at Vail. I 



Lillehammer, 1939 
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Pardon Me, Person, Is 
the Sunday River Choo 

Lasl season, a iraintul i>t iiioslly New 
England skiers went cliiiggini; back to the 
future — on the first nin of the Silver Bullet 
Ski Express from Portlaiul. Maine, to the 
ski resort of Suiulay Riser in Bethel. 

It was the first Northeast ski train since 
1 950 to pull out of a station carrying a cargo 
of slope-bound passengers. 

The Silver Bullet story made the front 
page for a week preceding the first run. 
Journalists were calling in demanding they 
be included. The Wall Street Journal came 
along, as did CNN. and a news syndicate 
sold its \ ideo all across the country . 

Puffing bravely westward (was it go- 
ing "I-think-I-can. I-think-l-can"?). the Sil- 
ver Bullet completed the 2 1/2 hour journey 
from the largest city in Maine clear across 
the Pine Tree State to the little town of 
Bethel lying so still at the foot of the While 
Mountains on the New Hampshire border 
(at less than express speeds, more like thirty 
miles an hour: the train's name w as not by 
velocity but an ad\ertising phrase ol its 
main sponsor. Coors Beer). 

Alighting at the ie-acti\ated Bethel 
train station, skiers were bused six miles to 
the Sunday Ri\er slopes to do their thing. 
At five p.m. at least some of the skiers got 
on the train again, and whoo! whool w hool. 
were translated back to the city, snoozing in 



That 
-Choo? 



seats, or pigging out sumptuously in the 
dining car. or apres-skiing bra/enly in the 
lounge car. It beat hollow dri\ ing a car back 
to Portland through weekend traffic, blink- 
ing back w a\ es of fatigue. 

It also brought back reminiscences of 
the heyday of the ski train in the Northeast 
when several thousand skiers made trips 
every winter weekend (possibly a majority 
of the trips made by Northeast skiers ) out of 
Boston. New York and other Yankee tow ns. 
northw aid to places which may or may not 
have had a mountain but at least had a slope. 
North Forge in New York entertained its 
train skiers on the old town dump. 

Certainly, it w as reminiscence time for 
two of the passengers aboard the Silver 
Bullet, an older couple froin Cape Eliza- 
beth w ho had written the Porilanil Press 
//(■/■<(/(/ about the danger inherent in riding 
a ski train: in their case it had resulted in 
their meeting each other, then three chil- 
dren, nine grandchildren and a .'iOth wed- 
ding anniversary. 

The contest to name the revi\ ified train 
station in Bethel was won by a Portland 
fireman. Lieutenant Stephen Hastings, who 
grew up in Bethel and w ith admirable his- 
torical foresight sav ed the original six-foot 
long station sign as the station closed. Since 
the sign read, "Bethel" and the fireman 



offered to return the sign if he won. which 
he did. and — it was almost inevitable — 
the new station was re-named "Bethel." 

The tow n"s citi/ens are hoping the re- 
activated train station w ill triggera planned 
S25-million 6()-acre tourist center with 
4().()()() square feet of hotel and retail shops 
suitably tailored to the traditional architec- 
ture in Bethel. Ifs all dreams but then so 
last year was the Sih er Bullet. It burns one- 
eighth the fuel and causes one-eighth the 
pollution of the number of cars required to 
do the same. 

The only wet blanket was the City 
Manager of Portland, not a skier, who an- 
nounced he didn't see the benefit of a ski 
train because it carried "... just a bunch of 
skiers." As it happens. Portland has argu- 
ably more skiers per capita then Denv er and 
the city manager" s olTice heard from a lot of 
them. Two days later, the city manager 
gave the train his full support. 

The "train that goes backw ard in time 
and forward to the ski slopes" [Maine 
Times), did its best to revisit history, dis- 
playing etched glass windows dating back 
to 1917 in the restored lounge car. and 
pleated curtains with .Art Deco lamps to 
help the atmosphere along. 

There is nothing as pt)w eriul as an idea 
whose time has come again. I 




Hie Silver 
Bullet Ski 
Express zooms 
along the 
Androscoggin 
River headed 
for Sunday 
River, Maine 
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THE AT&T SKIING AWARD TO 
RICHARD STEADMAN 



An Orthopaedist 
Who Changed Ski 
Injury History 



The history of skiing has gen- 
erated a parallel history of ski 
injuries in which, at each crisis, a 
hero has appeared to bring things 
under control and earn a well- 
deserved niche in ski history. 

The latest of the heroes is 
J. Richard .Stcadman. winner of 
the 1994 AT&T .Skiing Award, 
for work spanning twenty years 
on the frontier of sports medicine. 

The first heroes were Mathias 
Zdarsky and Hanncs .Schneider, 
inventors respectively of the stem 
turn and the Arlberg System based 
on it. Arlberg was the first logical, 
easy to comprehend way of con- 
trolling speed and direction, and 
in that sense unique in the history 
of the sport. It certainK reduced 
the injury rate enormously. 

Next come the handful of 
Austrian and German instructors 
who spread Arlberg around the 
world. Before the introduction of Richard 
the Arlberg system into this country, the ski injury rate approached 
proportions which would have severely limited the growth of the 
lledghng sport. 

One measure of this fact is that, of the early American ski 
pioneers, hardly one escaped with w hole bones, and some as a result 
did something about the ski injury situation. 

One of these was Roland Palmedo. founder of the New York 
Amateur Ski Club in 1 9.^ 1 . "discovered" Ml. Mansfield poring over 
geodetic maps of Vermont while convalescing from a Iracture (see 
The Coinini; of Charlie Lord in this issue). Palmedo" s club was 
instrumental in founding the ski patrol as a way of reducing injuries. 

He teamed up with Minol Dole — who had his own interest 
piqued after a leg break on Mt. Mansfield — lo outline the need and 
the solution: reduce after-fall worsening of the injury by having 
t"irst-aid trained patrolmen on the scene. In 1938. Dole was named 
Director of the new ly-founded National Ski Patrol System. 

Still another was Carroll Reed, an amateur ski racer who 




I- 

s 

fractured his spine in a race at 
Wildcat. New f laiiipshire, and was 
motivated to found the first offi- 
cial Arlberg ski school in the East 
to teach Americans how to ski 
well enough to avoid injury. 

The need was evident to Fried! 
Pfeifer when he arrived here from 
the Hannes Schneider school to 
coach the U.S. women's team in 
1938. He reports in his autobiog- 
raphy Nice Coin' (excerpted in 
this issue) that during a trip to 
Woodstock. Vermont, he saw a 
half dozen rope tows on which 
skiers simply went to ihc top, then 
headed for the bottom nonstop 
until they either hit another skier 
or fell down. 

The next peak event in the 
history of ski injury v\ as the devel- 
opment ol ilie release bindmg, be- 
ginning with Hjalmar Hvam's toe 
release in 1939 — at a time when 
free-heel bindings were being re- 
placed by heel hold-downs and 
the injury rate was climbing very 
rapidly. 

As relea.se bindings became 
sophisticated, the injury rate 
dropped to a small fraction of its former rate, helped as well by the 
development of ski area trail preparation and design, modern snow 
grooming and today s snowmaking capabilities. 

Today's ski injuries are way down. The current problem of 
reducing them further revolves around the medical progress and the 
manner of skiing as much — if not more than — equipment, tech- 
nique and slope preparation. 

Currently. Richard Steadman's attention is focused on the 
complicated knee joint, the most vulnerable of all the body parts to 
lasting damage. At best, a knee injury has been a suspended 
sentence, hanging over the skier for life. As boots became stiffen the 
forces that formerly perpetrated ankle injury were redirected to the 
knee. The irreparable knee injury rate zoomed. 

That all began to change for the better some 2 1 years ago after 
a 1973 Worid Cup race at Heavenly Valley. At nearby South Lake 
Tahoe in California. Richard Steadman had an orthopaedic practice 
and, being a skier, volunteered for the medical team at Heavenly. 



Steadman 
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Steadman saw first hand the abrupt demise of their treasured 
careers facing racers who injured a i>;nee and was strongly motivated 
thereafter to become a pioneer in the arthroscopic surgery now 
standard for knee trauma. "Arthroscopic" means surgery done with 
the aid of a TV camera peering though a tiny "scope" inserted 
through a small incision, allowing the surgeon to work through other 
small incisions with slim instruments causing minimal intrusion. 

Steadman became the national lifeline for knee-injured racers. 
Phil Malire, Cindy Nelson, Christin Cooper, Tamaia McKinney, Pete 
Patterson. Debbie Armstrong. Abbie Fisher and Eva Twardokens all 
suffered knee trauma that without Steadman would have hccn finito. 

Steadman"s current work focuses on the epidemic of "ACL 
injuries." a rupture of the anterior cruciate ligament (runs under the 
kneecap). The incidence of ACL among U.S. skiers is currently 
20.000 a season — many more than there are leg breaks. 

The ACL injury is simply the stretching of that ligament to the 
breaking point: in a typical case, it results from a backward fall. The 
modem stiff boot in combination with the modern ski — designed 
to carve — locks the tail of the outside ski into a carve. 

Since the pressure on the release binding is largely upward at 
the toe and downward at the heel, and because bindings are not 
geared to release under those particular pressures, there is no 
release. The modern carving ski does not easily skid to the side to 
relieve the pressure or activate release. 

The causes of the ACL have recently sharply drawn by Carl 
Ettlinger whose Vermont Safety Research lab is housed in a red barn 
at Underbill Center. Ettlinger"s landmark study is reflected by 
articles in the September Ski Area Mcimitienient and in the Septem- 
ber Snow Coiiiiiry. both showing skiers how to avoid being tagged 
by an ACL injuiy. 

At this point in the ACL crisis. Steadman's genius enters in. 

He has worked unceasingly to develop ingenious, effective 
operating techniques to reduce permanent practical damage to near 
zero, given a typical ACL. 

While many think any arthroscopic surgeon can confidently 
put a knee back together and make it work like new, many surgeons 
lag far behind Steadman. 

One instance: the first surgeon recently called upon by a New 
York skier asserted the operation would limit the skier's active life 
drastically and that arthritis would develop in the knee and the skier 
would be a prime candidate for a knee replacement. 

The skier got on the phone to Dr. Steadman — two thirds of the 
way across the continent — and shortly thereafaler flew out to the 
Steadman-Hawkins Sports Medicine Clinic in Vail. 

After Steadman examined the skier, he came up with much 
better news: chances were good the skier would not have to suffer 
any of the above. Se\ en months after Steadman operated, the skier 
was back on skis. At the end of a year, the skier could go full steam 
without feeling a bit of diffei-cnce between the injured knee and the 
uninjured one. The only visible evidence remaining — a few tiny, 
almost invisible, scars around the knee — were a small price to pay 
for the freedom of the slopes. 

This .sea.son the announcement of the AT&T Award winner for 
1994 elicited a reaction from hundreds of skiers who'\e had 
Steadman's surgery — the equivalent of a fervent "Amen!" 

Steadman's work has changed the history of ski injuiA treat- 
ment by raising considerably the recovery rate for the modern 
bugaboo, formerly intractable knee trauina. Skiers would be think- 
ing much harder about the risk tradeoff inherent in the sport had 
Steadman never gone to that race in Heavenly Valley years ago. I 



AT&T AWARD WINNERS 
THROUGH THE YEARS 



The AT&T Skiing Award is the oldest and most presti- ; 
gious of the current sponsored celebrations of historical l 
achievement. The AT&T Skiing Award began eleven years ■ 
ago with a 70-man nominating committee of internationally ' 
known ski journalists and a 3()-man selection committee ■ 
headed by President Jerry Ford. 

Their job is to select "an individual whose commitment to , 
excellence and dedication to skiing has profoundly enriched 
the sport." 

The winners from 1983 on were: Bob Beattie, Willy 
Schaeffler, Jimniie Huega, Serge Lang, Billy Kidd. Warren 
Miller, Marc Hodler, Stein Eriksen, Andrea Mead Lawrence, 
Dave McCoy and, last year, Franz Klammer. 

[A free copy of l.S.H.A. 's reprint of the first American ski 
hook. The Winter Sport of Skeeing. will Ijc mailed to the skier \ 
submitting the earliest postmarked letter best identifying the ■ 
historical significance of these past AT&T winners, j 



History and Ski Injuries 

The kinds of injuries incurred throughout hisfor\- are 
uiutoiihtedly as distinct as the maimer of skiing in vogue — 
and the two are closelv related: this is the thesis set out here. 
Skiing Heritage will he delighted to receive contrary opinions. 

In the days before release bindings, just when the heel 
hold-down binding replaced the free-heel binding during the 
1 940s and 1 950s. experienced skiers were able to hit the slope 
with the shoulder, hip or butt to get the skis off the snow before 
they twisted enough to start hurting the skier. 

Point two: snow and trail conditions were .so rough back 
then by comparison to the current situation, it was much less 
tempting to ski over one's head. At any instant, the ski might 
dive into a six inch rut in the ground under the snow or bounce 
off an unremoved rock or simply track unmanageably in 
ungroomed crud. 

The modern rise of the ACL has been brought on by 
superior slope preparation, snow grooming and bad judgment 
as much as by ski, boot, and binding design. 

The slopes are so well prepared today that skiers can get 
away for some time with skiing faster than their skill can cope 
with, come trouble. The overly accelerated skier falls often, 
and if the skier falls backward, the skier is encouraged by the 
support of the stiff boot cuff to fight the fall instead of giving 
in gracefully. The boot drives the ski into a carve which keeps 
it moving forward, locking the foot in the upright position, 
bending the knee sharply. The anterior cruciate ligament is 
overstressed — causing "the ACL." the modern injury. 
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OTTO LANG AND 
THE ART OF THE SKI FILM 



The second annual Jerry 
Award, in recognition lor 
litcliiiie achievement in ski 
fihii making, held at this past 
winter's Crested Butte. Colo- 
rado, as host for the 19th In- 
ternational Ski Film Festi- 
val, was given to Otto Lang, 
who came from St. Anton to 
the U.S. in ly.i.'S as an in- 
structor and within a year 
had become the demonstra- 
tor and director for .^A/ F//,!,'/;;. 
the first ski film to show in 
American movie theaters. 

Shortly thereafter, as di- 
rector of the ski school he 
founded at Mt. Rainier. 
Washington. Lang became 
the second unit director for 
Thin Ice. starring Sonja 
Henie. Lang filmed the ski 
sequences at Rainier in which the then 
lledgiing raccrCirctchen Frascrdouhlcd for 
Henie (see the lead story in this issue). 

Thereafter. Lang directed the ski se- 
quences fori"//;/ Valley Seri'iuulc. al.so star- 
ring Henie. with Cjretchen Fraser again 
doubling for her. a film which became the 
world's most long-lived and widely-seen 
Hollywood film with substantial skiing in 
it, the predecessor of a long line of such 




Lang receives his film award from Glenn Parkinson 



films, including the James Bond Her 
Mcijesiy's Sccrcl Service. 

The selection of I .ang was madejoinlly 
by Jerry Simon Associates of New York 
who put the annual ski film festival to get 
her. and I.S.H.A.'s Awards Committee: 
Lang's Jerry was presented to him by 
I.S.H.A.'s Skiing Heritage editorial board 
mcmbcrGlenn Parkinson. Last year's win- 
ner. Warren Miller, congratulated Lang over 



a radio station hook-up 
broadcast to the Crested 
Butte's award banquet. 

The annual ski film 
festival has a seamless his- 
tory going back 1 9 years to 
the first I'ilm festival held 
in New York in 1974. 

Lang also has had a 
long seamless history in 
skiing, beginning with his 
selection by Hannes 
Schneider as the first in- 
structor outside .Austria's 
Arlberg region to teach in 
the famous St. Anton 
school. In the U.S.. he 
served as assistant director 
to the Sun Valley Ski 
School under Friedl Pfeifer 
and later directed the 
school, until he opted for 
the movies and became second unit director 
for such fi 1ms at Lore is a Many-Spleiulored 
Tliini;. Torn! Tiira! Torci!. and producer 
for others including Nortliside 777. Cur- 
rently he is living in Seattle where he has 
Just finished writing his autobiography, y4 
Bird oj Pdssai-e (see the rev iew in Skiers' 
Bookshelf in this issue of Skiing Heritage). 

Lang has. indeed, came about as far 
from St. Anton as a ski instructor can get. I 



THE LEGENDS OF FREESTYLE: STILL HOT 



Who is the longest-lasting of the old 
freestyle champions'.' 

Sunday River resort in Maine has an- 
swered the question five years running with 
its Legends of Freestyle, bringing together 
skiers who created freestyle skiing in the 
early 197()s in a freestyle mogul event on 
the straight-down chute. White Heat. 

This year, Stu O'Brien had a lock on 
the honor. The former U.S. World Cup 
team memherand Pro Mogul Skiing Cham- 
pion won his third Legends of Freestyle 
Championship, beating Bob Salerno, two- 
time former World Freestyle Champion. 



The event is combined with the Bust 
and Burn mogul ev ent forcurrent amateurs. 
Bob Theobald, the aerialist vv ho raised eye- 
brows with leaps now seen only in extreme 
skiing, competed at Sunday River and says 
"1 think the Legends help draw a crowd for 
the amateurs but 1 also think the amateurs 
help draw a crowd for the Legends." 

The young freestylers could not but 
admire Wayne Wong's grace and smooth- 
ness in the bumps. Bob Theobald, who has 
blown the ACL in both knees (see the story 
on Dr. Richard Steadman in Celebrations), 
still skis the moguls with grace and power. 



The Legends can still get it on. The young- 
sters vv ho watched Scott Brooksbank. three 
times World Champion, throw a helicopter 
knew why some skiers are Legends. 

The veterans were also impressed with 
the young freestylers. "The speed is a lot 
faster now than when we were starting," 
says Theobald. "The line is a lot straighter. 
I think that takes away some of the creativ- 
ity in the skiing. But the air is a lot bigger. 
Now they have a prepared jump and a 
smooth landing. Today they go a lot higher 
and do more in the air than we used to." I 
— Glenn Parkinson 
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I.S.H.A.'S 1994 
LIFETIME AND ULLR AWARDS 



Three winters ago a 
handful of skiers convened at 
Whistler-Blaekcomb. just 
north of Vancouver, B.C. for 
the First .Annual Gathering of 
the International .Skiing His- 
tory Association. This past 
season, at Park City, at 
I.S.H.A's third gathering, 
things had oh\iously grown 
from there. The events ran for 
five evenings and more than 
100 Associates attended. 

This year for the first 
time. L.S.H.A.gavetwokinds 
of awards: the Ullr Award for 
outstanding contemporary 




contribution to the historical 
record, and the Lifetime 
Achievement Aw ard in Jour- 
nalism for a career of out- 
standing contribution to the 
historical record. 

Awards were gi\en to 
Dave Goodman (Ullr Award 
for Classic Backcoiiiiiry Ski- 
ini^). John Allen (Ullr Award 
lor From Skispon to Skiiiis;). 
Rick Richards (Ullr Award 
for Ski Pioneers). William 
Banks Berry. Peter Miller 
and James Laughlin (Life- 
time Achievement .Award in 
Ski Journalism). I 



Al the Award Banquet: Beekley, Allen, Durrance, Lund, Berry, Richards 



THE U.S. HALL OF FAME, NOW FORTY, 
HONORS THREE 



This year the U.S.National Ski Hall of 
Fame is holding its fortieth birthday party 
at the end of September, inviting all elected 
Hall of Famers in history to come and 
w itness the induction of the three members 
of the Class of 1994. 

The Ski Hall of Fame was first pro- 
posed 5iQ years ago by the National Histo- 
rian, Harold Grinden (Sixty Centuries of 
Skiing}, and actualized some ten years later 
by the construction of Hall of Fame in 
Ispheming. Michigan, the birthplace of the 
National Ski Association and now home of 
the U.S. National Ski Museum. 

This year's class: 

HAL O'LFARY — a ski instructor 
who became interested teaching amputees 
from Den\er hospitals at Winter Park in 
1969. He instituted a program which today 
is the largest of its kind in the world. O'Leary 
printed the first leaching manual in in 1 97.'^ 
and has written se\ eral follow-up manuals. 

The 57-year old O Leary is generally 
recognized as the leading figure in the coun- 
try for teaching physical!) challengcil ski- 
ers. Today there are 1500 participants be- 
ing taught in the Winter Park program he 
started exactly 25 years ago this season, a 
program so successful it is the model and 
inspiration for such programs coast to coast. 

JIM BRANCH — elected posthu- 
mously. Branch left as president of the 
Alycska resort in 1967 tojoinSel Hannah's 



Sno-engineering company in Franconia. 
New Hampshire, and became a co-owner 
two years later. He helped conceive and 
developdozens of resorts in the U.S.. Canada 
and Japan. He was the man who knew the 
answers when it came to building, expand- 
ing or modifying a ski area. 

Branch was among the first to make 
environmental considerations paramount 
in ski resort design. He was a constant 
source of informal ad\ ice and information 
to ski area operators, the banks, the media 
and Congressional committees on resort 
de\elopment and the state of the industry. 

EARL MILLER — one of skiing's 
protean characters, the man who has done 
about everything. Miller began his life in 
skiing as captain of the Brighani Young 
University ski team, later the coach, and an 
instructor who was helpful in founding the 
Professional Ski Instructors of America. 
He became a ski area designer, doing the 
original Sundance plan, and serving as its 
ski school director. His designs ran from 
the mini-area of I.akeview . Montana, to the 
7-Mountain Area w hich may one day be the 
largest in the country. 

But his best-known guise was that of 
in\entor. Miller came up v\ iih the Miller ski 
brake. the twin cam release binding, the strap- 
less ski pole, the .Miller Soft (still arguably 
the best powder ski) and most recently an 
all-anszle release bindins lor snowboards. I 



OLDIES BUT 
GOODIES IN ASPEN 

This was the first lime around, but not 
the last, for Aspen's in\ iting past downhill 
champions to duke it out at Aspen High- 
lands for a S25.()()() prize. 

The American team: Bill Johnson 
(Olympic gold medalist at Sarajevo in 1 984) 
Doug Lewis (bronze in the 1985 world FIS 
at Bormio ) and Greg Jones (Olympic bronze 
medalist at Innsbruck in 1976). 

The Austrians: Franz Klammer. (of 
the never-to-be-forgotten run al Inns- 
baick which netted him a gold in 1976), 
Hansi Hinterseer (silver in the Olympic 
giant slalom in 1974 at St. Morilz). and 
Franz Weber (six time world speed skiing 
champion). 

The Swiss team: Pirmin Zurbriggen 
(four lime World Cup o\erall champion 
and downhill gold medalist al Alberta in 
1988). Conradln Cathomen (1982 down- 
hill silver medalist at the FIS world cham- 
pionships in Schladming ). and Waller Vesti 
(1976 World Cup Downhill in Megeve). 

The Canadian team: Steve Podborski 
( 1980 Olympic Downhill at Lake Placid). 
Todd Brooker (five FIS World Cup down- 
hills in the 1980s), and David Irwin (1975 
Schladming FIS downhill). 

The North Americans shut out the Eu- 
ropeans. The winner who took home the 
$25,000 was Doug Lewis, with Cathomen 
second and Johnson third. The U.S. divided 
the $10,000 team prize. I 
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The Coming of Charlie Lord 

by the Skiing Heritage Editorial Staff 
with Earline Marsh 




Charlie Lord on Ml. Mansfield, 1932 



The extent to which the lovely village 
of Stovvc led Vermont to its destiny as the 
premier skiing state on the Eastern sea- 
board has been obscured by the passing ot 
time. Sto\ve"s extraordinary natural advan- 
tages combined with a series of lucky inci- 
dents to trigger its emergence as the first ski 
resort in the Eastern U.S. worthy of the name. 

The change would lead Vermont's 
rural economy out of the trough of the 
Depression, with skiing leading the way. 

One of Stowe's more fortunate inci- 
dents was the arrival of Charlie Lord, skier. 

Lord arrived in 1932. the worst of 
years and the best of years. The Great 
Depression was at its worst. Thirty percent 
of the country's workers were idle. A new 
president. Franklin Roosevelt — elected on 
the promise of turning the country around 
— would not take office until March 193.3. 
Lord arrived for a weekend of skiing, not 



knowing that he would soon be transformed 
into the East's native genius of trail design. 

.Stowe had potential. It had that most 
awesome of natural wonders, the 4.393- 
foot Ml. Mansfield itself, the tallest in the 
state. It had a prime roadside scenic in 
Smuggler's Notch's soaring walls on 
Mansfield's eastern Hank. Il had the im- 
pressive four-mile Toll Road auto highway 
to the top of Mansfield, called "the most 
stupendous job of road building in the state 
of Vermont." 

Stowe had a start on accommodations. 
There w ere tw o tourist lodges in the Notch, 
Barnes' Camp, a rebuilt logging cabin and 
there was a cozy converted farmhouse, the 
Lodge at Smuggler's Notch. It had hospi- 
table guest farms, among them The Foun- 
tain, and the long-esiablished Green Moun- 
tain Inn in the village. 

Mansfield's hikinc trails included a 



considerable portion of Vermont's 250- 
mile Long Trail: further trails were sup- 
plied by a web of logging roads — a hikers' 
paradise. At the base, the pristine New 
England low n w ith its white church, made 
for something of a showcase village. 

The year 1 932 saw the first enthusiasm 
for Mansfield's skiing potential generated 
in New York City — the city had, then as 
now, more skiers than any other. 

A single New Yorker was responsible 
for the enthusiasm, an investment banker 
named Roland Palmedo. A tennis player, 
canoeist, hiker and pioneer skier. Palmedo 
founded the New York .Amateur Ski Club 
in 1931. A main function of the club was 
pooling members" information on potential 
skiing \'ia The Ski Biillelin, which meant 
reporting logging roads and hiking trails 
permitting a decent descent w ithout exces- 
sive bushw hackinsi. 
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During ihe winter of 1 93 1 in ihe course 
of scouting a possible trail, Palmcdo broke 
a leg — almost a ritual hack then. Conva- 
lescing in his upper East Side apartment. 
Palmcdo relieved the tedium ofsemi-inva- 
lidism hy poring ov er topo maps, spotted 
excellent terrain on Mt. Mansfield. 

Palmcdo arrived in Stowe in February 
1932 to check his research, ascended the 
Toll Road and liked v\ hat he saw — issuing 
this summation in Tlw Ski Bitlletin: 

Stowe is in northern Vermont. 10 miles 
north of Wdierlniry. which latter is on the 
main line oj the Central Vernumt Railroad 
and from which an electric trolley runs to 
Stowe... The hills on all sides are said to 
have numerous lotJfiinfi roads suitable for 
.ikiing, and only the Toll Road at Mt. 
Mansjleld is prohahly not sleep enoufih to 
afford a thrill for the expert racer. 

In the meantime, in that same key year. 
1932. one of Stowe" s most forward-look- 
ing and civic-minded citizens had taken 
another one of those small steps. He was 
timherland owner Craig O. Burt. Sr. — a 
skier, as skiing went in those days (it would 
be called backcountrv skiing today). 

Bun had directed the rebuilding of the 
Toll Road for auto traffic ten years earlier, 
was a founder of the Stowe Ski Club, and 
had directed the Stowe WinterCarnivalsof 
1 922 and 1 923. a time when the local skiing 
was confined to the village at the foot of 
Mansfield, some ten miles away from the 
peak. 

But now in 1932. Burt spotted yet 
another opening to the future. The timber- 
land he owned in Ranch Valley on 
Mansfield's southern Hank (facing the vil- 
lage), was being penetrated by hardy local 
skiers and visitors from Burlington and 
Montpelier. 

Burl decided to renovate Ranch Camp, 
built for logging crew s. for skiers the very 
winter Palmcdo made his reconnaisance (a 
fact Palmedo evidently missed). Burt hired 
a cook, laid in a store of firewood for the 
wood-burning kitchen stov e and heav y blan- 
kets. The cliargc was S.^ u day lor bunk and 
breakfast, another 60 cents for dinner. Up 
to twenty skiers at a lime stayed there that 
winter, the first season of sustained skiing 
on the mountain. 

That was the scene as Charlie Lord 
arrived at Mt. Mansfield. 

He was working in the Vermont slate 
highway engineering department at Mont- 
pelier. Lord had skied as a kid and w as now 
improv ing his technique w ith the help of 
fellow worker Ab Coleman, and was mak- 



ing the transition from the long single pole 
to two short poles, replacing his toe-strap 
bindings with toe irons, and his ten-footers 
with short seven-foot skis. 

Lord had already tried the terrain at 
Smuggler' s Notch to the north and Camel's 
Hump to the south on expeditions in w hich 
he found himself all too often striking sud- 
den acquaintanceship with sub-alpine tree 
species native to Vermont. 

Then he weekended at Stow e with fel- 
low engineer J. F. ( Bondy ) Bond, staying at 
Rocky River Fanii. whose owner Jennie 
Gale said they were her first winter guests. 

Lord a.scended Mansfield along ihe 
Toll Road, an unprecedented luxury of 
four-miles of unimpeded gentle descent. 
That settled the question forever of which 
was going to be Lord's favorite mountain. 
He returned to Stowe several times that 
winter, typically stopping to eat his lunch at 
the Chicken Coop shack, and going on to 
explore Ranch Valley on the southern slope 
and as well the eastern slopes plunging 
steeply into the Notch. 

The sport in New England had always 
meant playing it as it lay. Existing logging 
roads, scenic trails, old burns and natural 
clearings were the only break in normally 
heavy forestation. Skiers w ent where there 
were openings, leaving much desirable ter- 
rain unskied for lack of rooin between the 
trees. But this was about to change. 

By spring 1932. New Hampshire was 
considering a new approach. The state De- 
velopment Commission picked a commit- 
tee to hire experts to lay out ski trails on 
recommended sites in the White Moun- 
tains. Among the experts picked were two 
European noblemen. Marquis Albizzi and 
the Duke Dimitri von Leuchtcnburg. 

The two were temporarily engaged as 
ski instructors a few miles from Cannon 
Mt. — at the first ski school in New Eng- 
land, supported by Peckett's Inn of Sugar 
Hill. The two noblemen laid out the Taft 
Racing Trail on Cannon at the direction of 
Katharine Peckett. daughter of the owners, 
who had skied two seasons In Europe. 

Further New Hampshire trails were 
surveyed by Charlie Proctor, the 1928 
U.S. Olympic team captain, at Pinkham 
Notch and Craw ford Notch. But the man- 
power required to cut ski trails by single- 
bitted axe and crosscut saw (before modern 
bulldozers and chainsaws existed) was so 
large that the construction of New Hamp- ^ 
shire's first ski trails were barely begun "T 
when the 1933 winter set in. "= 

Perry Merrill, head of the Vermont C 



stale forestry department, seeing what was 
going on in New Hampshire, tried very 
hard to get Vermont into the business of 
cutting ski trails. Merrill was an unusual 
man. As a postgraduate student at the Royal 
College of Forestry in Stockholm, he had 
been introduced to ski trails cut through the 
woods: Merrill's argument w as that cutting 
ski trails would employ the idle and in- 
crease the opportunity for inexpensive rec- 
realion and that the state-owned acreage 
atop Mt. Mansfield was prime for trail- 
skiing. But the legislature balked. 

Nevertheless, the subject had been 
raised, and would not go away. 

In the summer of 1932. Charlie Lord 
and Ab Coleman hiked Mansfield, looking 
at the lay of the terrain and setting out in 
fantasy where ski trails could be .1 be laid if 
ever money ever became available. 

It became available within six months, 
in a manner of speaking. 

What happened was that the enabling 
(continued) 
Charlie luird in his CCC shirt, 1934 
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Charlie iMtd using a single pole, 1932 

act for the Civilian Conservation Corps had passed Congress in 
March of 1933. The country's first civilian service brigade, the 
CCC recruited men from 1 8 to 25 into a "peacetime amiy" totaling 
275.()()() by July. 

The CCC was unique and remains so in U.S. history. It was run 
by the Army under the supervision of the slate forester. Recruits 
were assigned to numbered companies deployed in numbered 
camps. They were housed in barracks, coast-to-coasl, and set to 
building scenic roads, hiking trails, tenting grounds, day lodges, 
overnight shelters and. not least, the nation's first ski trails. 

Just as the CCC was coming into existence. Charlie Lord found 
himself with plenty of free time in which to practice his favorite 
u inter sport. The Depression finally forced VernK)nt lo adopt a 
mean-and-lean regime. Thirty-year-old Charlie Lord was fired in 
January, 1933: he moved back in with his parents in Groton and 
helped out in his father's printing plant. 

"It was tough. " recalls Lord. "You couldn't buy a job. much 
less get paid for doing one." As Lord put it in his diary of ski ascents. 
"Being a gentleman of leisure this winter, more skiing was in- 
dulged." 

Lord joined the Stowe Ski Club. Membership consisted of 20 
men — no women. Lord's technique improved to the point where 
he was one of the mountain's better skiers: club members generally 
were more interested in jumping, the classic event of the Slowe 
Winter Carnival die club was trying to re-establish. 

A typical day trip that winter as recorded in Lord's diary: 
Mar. 23. Colcnum ami I left Moiiipelierai (S:~(5 for Ml. Mans- 
field ...nearly afoot of I new I snow on the Toll Road which made the 
gain}! quite e.xhausting. The clouds disappeared and the sun came 
out around noon. The snow effects on the trees were very beautiful 
... Saw a chipmunk which was unusual at this time of the year. Veiy 
cold wind on lop. Stopped in the Inn. the Chicken Coop, just below 



the Summit House to eat and rest. Fair run down, arriving in 
M(mlpelier about 6 p.m. 

In June, Lord w as offered gainful employment on the initiative 
of Perry Merrill, being hired by Company 191 of Camp S-53 at 
Vermont's first CCC barracks in Waterbury ten miles south of 
Stowe. 

The CCC got around Lord's age by classifying him as a 
technical advisor — a job Lord filled splendidly for the ne.xt .seven 
years. 

That summer of 1933, over in New Hampshire, battalions of 
CCC men were already cutting away on ski trails previously 
surveyed. Forty miles of trail would be completed in time for that 
winter, the season of 1934. 

In Vermont, Perry Merrill had just begun to fight. His placing 
of Charlie Lord in the CCC at Waterbury was part of a plan — he 
knew Lord already had a trail design of sorts worked out for Mt. 
Mansfield, and could be counted on to do the sensible thing. Lord 
had a great regard for the natural. Merrill knew Lord would not slice 
out great gouges in the mountainside just to make skiers happy. 

Merrill spent the summer insisting to officials that Vermont 
was falling behind, noting legislative appropriation was no longer 
necessary with the CCC at hand. By August. Merrill had obtained 
the sanctions needed from the state lo cut trails through state land 
on top of Mansfield; Craig O. Burt was delighted to give his 
permission to extend the trails into Ranch Valley. But iliat still left 
a few specific questions, such as where to cut the trails, in what 
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Charlie Lord with one of two poles he was using by 1933 
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Charlie Lord scliussing part of the Toll Road, Mt. Mansfield, 1933 



fashion and how many? 

The man to give answers to these ques- 
tions and direct their implementation was 
obviously, as Merrill pointed out. Charlie 
Lord. With his degree in civil engineering 
and experience skiing Mansfield, he was 
the ideal man. And he was already working 
for the CCC. In August 1933. the Superin- 
tendent of CCC Camp S-33 appointed Lord 
to lay out ski trails on Mt. Mansfield. 

To get the trails opened in lime for the 
1934 winter. Lord finessed a formal blue- 
print and sketched trails freehand, as it 
were, by blazing trees. Lord's experience 
dictated that he put in turns to slow skiers 
down a bit vv herev er he could and still keep 
the grade dropping. That was a thoughtful 
rule ofthumb. considering the average abil- 
ity of skiers at the time. 

Logistics delayed the airival of CCC 
crew s until November, by which time there 
was a foot of snow. Nevertheless, twcnly- 
fiv e men under Lord's direction began cut- 
ting a twenty-to-thirty foot swath over the 
snow. The trail ran from the top of Toll 
Road down Mansfield's southern slope to- 
ward Ranch Camp, keeping away from 
windswept ridges, and going down the natu- 
ral windbreaks, detouring around ledges — 
there v\ as no budget for dynamite. 

As Lord says, "We didn't have any 
great know ledge, or written plans, no books 
to uuide us. It was trial and error. We had to 



avoid swamps, wet spots, boulders, drop- 
offs and that accounts for the trails being 
quite twisting and rugged... If we came to a 
big rock we couldn't avoid or a stump... we 
had to finish it off by hand. We had lots of 
manpower... if you had enough manpower, 
you could do anything." 

The swaih ended at Ranch Camp four 
miles from the top. It was named Bruce 
Trail for a prominent Stowe lumberman of 
an earlier age, H.M. Bruce. 

Lord laid out and his crews cut a sec- 
ond trail, the Houston, from three-quarters 
of the way dow n Toll Road to Ranch Camp, 
an easier descent. Finally, he cut a cross- 
country loop from Ranch Camp out to Lake 
Mansfield and back. 

These three initial ski trails in Ver- 
mont, on which cutting had begun in 
November, were completed for the winter 
of 1934 — Lord in effect had compressed 
design and culling into six months. Hap- 
pily, he proved a genius al trail design. His 
trails swung rhythmically from turn to turn, 
integrating the rolls, tilts and knolls of 
alpine woodland into a dynamic descent 
that imparted a wonderful glee to the expe- 
rience of skiing them. Lord's lyrical trail- 
cutting became the Eastern ideal of pre- 
World War II trail design. 

Trails in those days had to impart a 
level of enjoyment high enough to inspire 
skiers to undertake great efforts. For in- 



stance, a New York skier faced a ten-hour 
drive from the city on a Friday night and, 
failing to wake early on Saturday, had to be 
satisfied with one climb up the lour-mile 
Toll Road to the H)p of Mansfield for a 
single run. 

That winter. Green Mountain Inn, 
Barnes' Camp. The Lodge at Smugglers 
Notch and The Fountain stayed open for the 
first time. The Stow e Ski Club, renamed the 
Mount Mansfield Ski Club (MMSC). cel- 
ebrated the opening of the Bruce by run- 
ning the first-ever ski race down Mt. 
Mansfield on February 1 1. 1934. 

This first race was won by Jack Allen 
of Burlington in ten minutes, 48 seconds (at 
something like 24 miles an hour). Charlie 
Lord placed second in I I minutes, 17 sec- 
onds and Craig O. Burt placed thiid in 12 
minutes, 35 seconds. 

A second, much faster race was held 
on February 25. 1 93.'i. Conteslanls included 
the American phenomenon Dick Durrance 
as well as some racers from Norwich Uni- 
versity. Durrance. who had attended prep 
.school in Munich and had been Bavarian 
junior champion, won easily, previewing 
what would be a strong showing in the 
Garmisch Olympics the next year. 

By spring. Lord had decided that it w as 
imperative to extend the Mansfield trail 
system down into Smuggler's Notch to 
shorten the climb to the top: it w as only two 
miles plus to the top from the Notch, but 
four up the Toll Road. Al the same time. 
Lord wanted to build a genuinely demand- 
ing racing trail, sensing this would add 
considerably to the mountain's reputation. 

That summer, the CCC crew s began to 
rough out a trail down the eastern slope into 
the Notch along the route blazed by Lord, 
called the Barnes' Trail for its eventual 
destination al Barnes' Camp. But cutting 
went so slowly that the trail was not fin- 
ished in time for the winter of 1935. 

Meanwhile Ml. Mansfield Ski Club 
took over Ranch Camp, making it club 
headquarters and a separate bunkhouse was 
buill for the general public. MMSC hired its 
first instructor. Jim Trachier. 

The era of organized skiing had begun 
in Vermont but not every citizen w as equally 
convinced that cutting alpine ski trails was 
proper use of public funds. "Mr. Merrill." 
thundered a Vermont legislator that year, 
"has spent v ast sums of money construct- 
ing ski irails that arc far loo difficult lor 
skiers to negotiate. What does he propo.se to 
do with them — use them as grazing areas 
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CCC trail-cutting crews on Mansfield 
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for goats?" 

That question was answered by events 
in the winter of 1935. Urged on by Roland 
Palinedo and sponsored by New York de- 
partment stores such as Saks Fifth Avenue, 
the New York. New Haven and Hartford 
ran overnight ski trains to Waterbury all 
winter. Each train brought hundreds to 
Stowe inns remaining open in w inter. It was 
these skiers, not mountain goats, who over- 
ran Mansfield that winter. 

The following summer, the Barnes' 
Trail were changed so it would now termi- 
nate at the new CCC-built parking lot in the 
Notch. The trail dropped 2.500 feet in 2 1/ 
4 miles and was finall> ready laic in the 
winter of 1936. It was baptized by Perry 
Merrill as "The Nose Dive." because it 
began on the feature of Mansfield's summit 
ridge known as "the Nose". A strong skier 
could make three nms a day and The Nose 
proved to be a delight to every good skier 
who ran it. The challenge of The Seven 
Turns at the top. (called by some "The 
Seven Sisters") made the Nose the test of 
choice to demonstrate expertise among ski- 
ers in the Northeast. 

The Nose became quite the most fa- 
mous trail in the East, most immediately 
popular and renowned trail in history. Its 
reputation increased ski traffic into Stowe 
considerably. It was mentioned in almost 
every news feature about the burgeoning 



Eastern sport. It became the site of the 
East's most prestigious races: and its most 
compulsive habitue, Ann Cooke, became 
known all over the East wherever skiers 
gathered as "Nose-Dive Annie." 

The winter of 1936 also saw the first 
shelter at the very top of Mansfield, the 
Stone Hut — built by the CCC. a small but 
welcome windbreak. In January . Craig Burt, 
at the urging of Roland Palmedo. recruited 
what became the nucleus of the National 
Ski Patrol, a group of experienced amateurs 
to aid skiers getting into trouble — as skiers 
then did at a much greater rate than now. 
(The outfit was further organized by Minol 
Dole and serv ed to kick off the National Ski 
Patrol two years later.) 

In February 1936. Mansfield's first 
sanctioned downhill was held on the Nose 
Dive. The winner was Robert Bourdon of 
Woodstock, who had the advantage of much 
downhill practice, because the East's first 
rope tow had been installed at Woodstock 
two seasons earlier (the next season, a half 
dozen other ropes had blossomed on slopes 
around Woodstock including the steepest 
slope in the nation — Suicide Six). 

In the summer of 1936. Charlie Lord 
put finishing touches on the Nose Dive and 
cut the Slalom Glade, a game of peekaboo 
through the trees beside The No.se. 

By fall, in contrast. New Hampshire 
had some 50 miles of trails to Vermont' s 1 5 



— nearly all of it at Stowe. Vermont never- 
theless was going to catch up. The state- 
wide development of ski areas would be led 
by Stowe-Mansfield. Neither Mansfield's 
distance from cities to the south nor the 
perils of the roads between kept skiers from 
arriving in ever-greater numbers once the 
Nose Dive was in. 

And there was an added attraction: 
Vermont's first authentic Arlberg ski schcx)!. 

In December 1936. 28-year-old Sepp 
Ruschp, former Austrian junior combined 
champion and a member of the Austrian 
national teain. arrived from his native Linz 
bearing a letterof employ ment from MMSC. 

Ruschp had been certified in the 
Arlberg technique, dominant the world over, 
but not spread all that widely in the U.S. 
Accustomed to the precipitous Alps, 
Ruschp' s first reaction to Mansfield was to 
wonder why skiers would bother coming to 
a terrain so puny. 

Ruschp was given as an office the tiny 
Toll House, just dow nhill of the Lodge at 
Smuggler's Notch (the Lodge, owned by a 
separate company, offered guests its own 
instructor, one Dr. Ernest Wagner). Sepp 
went to work teaching Arlberg technique 
w ith gusto and became one of that handful 
of Austrians responsible for raising U.S. 
skiers during the 1930s from a slough of 
ignorance to the ability to make a decent 
snowplow turn. 

On Toll Hou.se Slope, the one-man 
Sepp Ruschp Ski School gave 1 1 00 lessons 
at one dollar apiece. Late that winter, 
Ruschp's pupils had use of the first MMSC 
rope tow, bought from Wesley Pope of 
Jeffersonville. Bad weather prevented its 
erection until — on February 7. 1 937 — the 
Cadillac engine kicked over and the thou- 
sand-foot rope began to snake upward over 
the Toll House Slope — the first uphill 
device on Mt. Mansfield. 

But the core experience was still the 
climb to the summit. As described by Minot 
Dole, the climb went something like this: 

By the time we were halfway up on 
Nose Dive, we were down to shirt sleeves 
even on a fairly cold day. We i;ol to know 
the No.se Dive even more intimately uphill 
than downhill. Even the best of skiers did 
not iieces.uirily have more than a pa.ssin<J 
knowledge of Arlberg turns. The cry of 
"Track!" meant somcthinfi then. The 
downcoming skier had to warn the upcom- 
ing skiers, so to speak, and this was the 
original meaning of "Track!" When a 
climber heard that mournful call, he 

(continued) 



CCC and Ski 

In the ten years of its existence, the Civilian Conservation Corps, roughly two and 
a half million young men. mostly from the slums, were enrolled in a program to give 
them a sense of their own self worth, and teach them something about the outdoors. 
Their conservation duties ran from fighting forest fires to reforestation of the badly- 
depleted American w oodlands, to building ski trails, under the supervision of the head 
of the forestry department of each state. 

The CCC men cut. besides trails on Mansfield in Vermont, the t"ir.st trails in New 
Hampshire on Cardigan. Cannon. Belknap. Bald and Piper, and on several mountains 
in Maine. Massachus.setts and Connecticut as well. 

In the West. Sun Valley was almost the only resort ready to make use of CCC 
manpower. Friecll Pfeifer. w hose aiilohiography is oxcerpied in ihis issue, remembers 
that, among the men cutting the trails he laid out on Mt. Baldy was Alf Engen. who later 
went on to become the avalanche control rangerat Alta, (and then headed the ski school 
unli 1 he was over 80. ) The CCC w as a rescue operation for forests and for human beings. 

As a result of cutting w ith the CCC on Mt. Mansfield. Charlie Lord was called in 
to consult for new ski areas that followed Mt. Mansfield, including Mad River. Okemo. 
Burke Mt.. Kilington. Middlebury and Ascutney. 

On the page opposite are show n the Mansfield CCC crews — standing beside one 
of their trails, having hot lunch on the mountain and lined up in front of the Ranch 
Camp, where they bunked — along with two cooks and two kitchen helpers. The CCC 
helped add on to the facilities at Ranch Camp, a former lumber camp, w hich was then 
the first o\ ernight lodge at altitude catering to skiers in this country. — David Goodman 
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scrambied — putting at least one tree be- 
tween him iiiul the trail iivvv ci safe thiii'i... 

That w intci of 1937. the Eastern Ama- 
teur Ski Association Downhill was held on 
Nose Dive and drew an onslaught of 10,000 
spectators, by far the largest crowd ever 
assembled al an American ski resort. It look 
state police hours to untangle the 3000 cars 
trying to get through to the mountain. 

Bui ski business at Toll House was 
slow. Sepp had to hit the road, coaching the 
ski teams at the University of Vermont and 
Norwich University. Se\ cral nights li week 
under lights, he instructed at Waterbury 
and Montpelier. At season's end, figuring 
he could make a living. Sepp went back to 
Austria lo letch a bride. 

In the summer ol' I the CCC crews 
went to work on .Mansfield again, cutting a 
network of trails and a parking lot near an 
abandoned inn. Halfway House, on the 
weston slope. The new ski area lay at the 
end of Halfway House Trail, an old hiking 
trail runningup from the villageof Underbill 
at the northwest base of the mountain. 

The Underbill Ski Area gave 
Burlington residents quick access to 
Mansfield at a time when the Notch was 
closed from the north and west in winter. 
For aw hile. Underbill saw the greatest ac- 
tivity of any part ol the mountain. (It later to 
fell into disuse and become overgrown but 
today a good number of backcountry types 
still ski it, the "insiders" living in the \ illage 
and newcomers guided by David 
Goodman's Classic Backcountry Skiing.) 

Charlie Lord designed the Underbill 
trails. The main one was Tear Drop, run- 
ning west three miles from The Nose's 
ridge, connecting to the Halfway House 
Trail. To accommodate less skilled skiers, 
an open slope, the Underbill Ski Bowl, was 
cut above the parking lot. A warming hut 
was built there. When that w as done. Charlie 
Lord laiti out the Perry Merrill on the east- 
ern slope of Mansfield which was then cut 
by the CCC. 

Three new ropes went in by late fall. 

One of them was a thousand-footer, 
just east of Underbill ski area on the Eagan 
Farm. It was installed by Sepp Ruschp. who 
bad returned iVoni ALisiria u ith Herniine. 
his new w ife. His new strategy was to let 
pupils come to him, rather than racing about 
the countryside. So he also installed a short 
practice tow at Toll House. Franklin Griffin 
installed a 2,000-foot rope tow on the slope 



above the Notch parking lot. Still, business 
came slowly both for the ropes and for 
Scpp"s school. 

The high point of the winter was the 
1 938 National Downhill on the Nose Dive: 
Stowe-Mansfield had definitely arrived. 

But. h\ the end of the season, Sepp 
Ruschp felt he had not. His business had not 
grown appreciably. He was about to take a 
job at Yellow stone National Park w hen the 
Mt. Mansfield Company, which owned the 
Toll House and the ropetow, offered to 
make him manager of its w inter operations 
and give him 20% of the protlt. Ruschp 
stayed on. 

At this point, the w hole institution of 
skiing in the East u as about to face drastic 
change, the arriv al of the bottom-to-top lift. 

The ski population of the I'nited States 
had passed the one million mark, three- 
quarters of it in the East. The realization 
diat there was a growing ski market was 
reached simultaneously by a number of 
entrepreneurs, leading loheav \ iiucsiment 
in uphill transport. Three big lifts to carry 
skiers bodily through space were built that 
summer of 19.38 in .New Hampshire. 

The Taft Trail on Cannon Ml. was 
reached by the country's first aerial tram. 

The first stage of North Conway's 
Snowmobile was completed on Mt. 
Gran 11 lore. 

The East s first chairlift was built at 
Mt. Belknap, scarcely two years since the 
design was in\ ented at Sun Valley. 

Roland Palmedo knew an imperative 
when he saw it. In the summer of 1 939. he 
began to raise funds for a chairlift. 

In the meantime, Charlie Lord was 
laying out the Lord Trail (named in his 
honor) designed for intermediates. It was 
the first trail w ith a budget for explosives so 
that it could be made super smooth. Dyna- 
mite was carried up b\ the case, with the 
men taking five-minute turns carrying the 
case. When one man tired, the next shoul- 
dered the case to keep the bearer fresh. At 
the site, tbe sticks were carried separately to 
the blast locations and Lord remembers 
vividly one man dropping several sticks 
which fortunately failed to detonate. 

Before the winter set in, the CCC 
constructed the Lord-designed log-built day 
lodge at the state parking lot — none of the 
improv ements w ere a sufficient answer to 
New Hampshire's lifts, however. 

But by fall Palmedo had finally raised 



the money: the Mansfield single chair went 
in for the 1941 season along the lift line 
Charlie Lord helped survey. 

Lord resigned from the CCC to man- 
age the lift operation but not before he had 
laid out the S-53, named for his Waterbury 
CCC company, a five- to ten-foot wide 
craze of zig-zags, one of the scariest trails 
ever cut. 

The sport had eoiiie of aye. In the 
preceding ten years, skiing in the East had 
grown from a handful of skiers who found 
climbing its ow n reward to skiers bv the 
hundreds of thousands expecting more than 
a hike up and a run down in a day's skiing. 
By the time the Mansfield single chair w ent 
into operation, the ascendancy in the .North- 
east of Stow e-Mansfield and. by extension, 
Vermont, had been assured. 

The clutch of coincidences that began 
back in 1932 had imparted a momentum 
never lost, helped by a conglomerate of 
foimidable talent: Perry Merrill. Craig O. 
Burt, Roland Palmedo and Sepp Ruschp. 
And it had brought onstage the genius of 
Charlie Lord, whose trails had made Mans- 
field simply the best mountain in the East. 

But the walk-up era was over. Even 
Charlie Lord pretty much stopped climbing 
afterthe chaircame in. I Ic became too busy 
laying out new trails and lilts, beginning 
three decades of uninierruiMcd work for the 
companies that owned the lifts on Mt. 
Mansfield. Yet an indefinable camaraderie 
with fellow skiers, an intimacy on the moun- 
tain, were among the things lost when riding 
replaced climbing. A breath, an aura of the 
serene past can still be found in the mea- 
sured tone of Charlie Lord's diary in the 
heyday of walk-up skiing: 

"Sunilciy. April 25. 19.U. Another clear 
beautiful day ... got started early. Ab and I 
proceeded up the Nose Dive to the top and 
then run down lo middle seliiiw w here we 
had left our packs. A fter lunch, ii c climbed 
hack to the top and then descended ui>ain, 
taking to the woods in the glade area, 
coming out onto the Nose Dive at the middle 
schuss. Backagain for our final run. Snow 
on upper turns became better with the pas- 
sage of each skier. The final run found us 
inukinii fairly credible sliowini;. tiikini; sev- 
eral of the steep sections straight. A veiy 
beautifiil day, quite warm, causing me to 
strip down to the waist... This is nir last trip 
of the season. 1 think it proper to end on a 
good note. " I 
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THE SKIIIEIRS' BOOKSHELF 



Two Authors Take a Second Shot At Making History 



By Weems Westfeldt 

THE A THLETIC SKIER 
by Warren Witherell; 1994; 
The Athletic Skier, Box 21315, " 
Salt Lake City, Utah 84121; 
801-944-1416; 250 pp.; illiis.; 
softcover; $27.95 postpaid. 

UNIVERSAL SKI 
TECHNIQUES 
by George Twardokens; 1994; 
Surprisingly Well Press, PO Box 
13532, 702-747-1379, University 
Station, Reno. Nevada 89507; 
275 pp.; illus.; soft cover; $20.00 
postpaid. 

The authors of two technical books 
this year may have written chissics. Both 
ha\c shattered the mold of the conven- 
tional carhcr and in that sense are already 
part of ski history. 

Consider Warren Witherell, an earl\ 
pt)inl of light in the discussions about the 
potential of skis tocarx e. Witherell w as the 
llrst to pull the subject together coherentlx 
between two covers — beating the ski sa- 
vants of Europe to the punch. 

How tlic Racers Ski made carving "topic 
A" among skiers in 1972 and Witherell 
breaks ground again with. The Athletic Skki. 

Possessed of both stniiig practical am 
theoretical wisdom. Witherell helped start 
Burke Mountain Academy and coached its 
ski team as Burke became the first of the 
powerful ski racing academies that today 
produce half of the U.S .Ski Team. 

The conceptual breakthrough in //rni 




HiKiks w rillen in llic U.S. dealin}i w illi ski liislon- ore often inihlished by ont-nf-llie-way presses 
w hose disirilnnion is sjiotty. In litis pre-holiiluy season, a lislint; oflxioks oj interest to readers of 
ski hislorx seemed uj>propriate: the Iwoks listed liave been published over the lusl feu- ye<o's, 
some of them uhnosi inmolieed. available in only a handftil of hook stores, so address and phone 
for the publisher is f;iven in each review. 



the Racers Ski was Witherell" s emphasis t>n 
racing as the source of recreational tech- 
nique, insisting that car\ing is what the 
racers do. He vsas thus first to assert to a 
irge audience that carving is the substan- 
tial trickle-down from racing to ordinary 
recreational skiing. 

He"s right of course: in thirty-eight 
seasons of ski teaching. 1 have learned more 
from just watching racers using theiredges 
free-skiing than from any other source. 
Witherell's dictum. "Brake when you need 
lo. accelerate when you can" has become 
in\ motto. 

In no other gliding sport do we un- 
knowingly spend so much time slewing 
sideways, in a way that would be un- 
icceptable in sailing or moinitain biking. 
It is logical therefoic that Witherell 
encourages reducing skidding in favor 
of increasing carx ing. He didn't in- 
\cnt this idea, but he did insist on it 
twenty years ago. That insistence was his 
breakthrough. 

The Athletic Skier offers a different 
breakthrough: Witherell and his co- 
author (a boot-fitting vvi/ and superb skier) 
David Evrard set forth the theorx that 
most skiers are improperly balanced in 
ihcir boots. 

The authors sa\ that the plane of the 
loot needs different canting than conven- 
tional w isdom has forelTective leverage in 
edging. That convention has to change to 
make the greatest joys of skiing avail- 
able. 1 predict Witherell and Hviard's 
book will contribute as much to the 
sport as Witherell did in 1972 when he 
introduced us to our edges. 

WitherelTs clinic at Snowmass last 
season convinced me: I was about one 
degree over-canted on both sides and hav- 
ing corrected that. 1 am now skiing just this 
side of perfectly, thank you. 

Witherell and Evrard say that " You 
can't [carve] on steep or bum|\v terrain 

(coiiiiiiiieil) 
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( unless you are very good): but. for all turns 
on all terrain, you can expand carvini; ele- 
ments, and decrease skidding elements." 

The Athletic Skier does have its (laws. 
It assumes skiers can"t wait for instructors 
to tell them how to go fast or ski athletically 
— to carve, that is. In reality, skiers ask 
instmctors how to handle bumps and sleeps. 
They don't ask how to carve. Ne\ ertheless. 
the racers, say the authors, exhibit the same 
fundamentals as twenty years ago but mod- 
ern equipment lets them add a dimension: 
dynamic, athletic nio\ ement. The authors" 
conclusion that racers ".. are not doing 
things that normal people cannot do. They 
are simply doing them at a higher level" 
inspires skiers to set higher goals and learn 
to use their skis better. 

The Athletic .S'A/Vc deserves to become 
a classic in the library of ski technique 
books. 

And thai brings us to a second histori- 
cally significant book. 

Professor George Tw ardokens teaches 
a college ski instructor's course at the Uni- 
versity of Nevada in Reno and is a Doctor 
of Kinesiology A few years ago. he all but 
invented the study of the history of ski 
technique in a series of articles in the Pro- 
fessional Ski Instructor Association'sjour- 
nal. Tw ardokens" new book. Universal Ski 
Techni(/ues. distills all his thinking on the 
crucial historical technique transformations 
into a terrific first chapter. 

Normally. I just don't read sport sci- 
ence because I don"t need that much sleep. 

Weems Westfeldt has happily returned 
to just instructing at 
Snowmass. the occu- 
pation he loves the 
best, after stints as 
Snowmass" Assistant 
Director, training co- 
ordinator and super- 
visor. He has taught 
skiing for nearly forty 
years, ranging from 
Taos, New Mexico and Steainboat. Colo- 
rado, to Sugarloaf. Maine. He is prolific 
on his favorite subject, having contrib- 
uted features, pointers and humor to 
Powder. Skiiiiii. Ski. Snow Country and 
The Professional Skier. 

Westfeldt and his wife Nancy are rear- 
ing a set of growing triplets. Westfeldt 
supplements instructor income as a brave 
but unstressed lifeguard on a beach in 
Rhode Island. He has no plans for grow- 
ing old gracefully. 




I didn"t expect to like this book. 

But this is a very comfortable book to 
get inside because reality seasons theory all 
the way through. 

Perhaps Tw ardokens" offspring on the 
U.S. Ski Team keeps him in the loop of 
technical accuracy. Daughter Eva 
Twardokens is a brilliant World Cup racer 
w ho can put her father squarely in his place 
if his academic mind wanders into outer 
theoretical space. 

Tw ardokens" first chapter clarifies the 
effect of great skiing perfomiances and 
cutting-edge ski gear on the recreational 
sport in a convincing tribute to the vital role 
of competition in recreational skiing 

To this already hearty bowl of soup. 
Twardokens stirs in the social and educa- 
tional history of the sport. A measure of 
Twardokens" subtle understanding is his 
analysis of Fran/. Klammer"s 1976 Olym- 
pic si/.zlcr of a downhill as historically 
important for its TV exposure as for its 
technical artistry. 

.^nd he counts Jean Vuamet"s I960 
Olympic downhill victory at Squaw Valley 
as hav ing huge impact because Vuarnet"s 
equipment, the first metal skis to score in an 
Olympics, and his use of the French techni- 
cal innovation, roeiif. the original stream- 
lined egg position. 

Right on both counts. 

We knew we were seeing history. 

In his section on the center of gravity 
both with skis and boots on and without 
them. Tw ardokens drops in a little cartoon- 
like diagram 1 will remember forever. From 
now on. every student in my classes will 
know that "...the CG is somewhat to the 
right due to the weight of the liver." 

This is just an indication of 
Twardokens' painstaking observation and 
description of things difficult to observe 
and difficult to describe. Skiing can be 
simplified. But it is not simple. Twardokens 
makes its complexities manageable. 

A new instructor can learn to teach, 
and a new skier can learn to ski from this 
book. The movements and concepts are for 
the most part truly "universal."" 

Both of these new books will hence- 
forth sit on my shelf. Twenty years from 
now. they will stand dog-eared next to a 
row of other books representing great his- 
toric leaps forward in understanding: Iselin 
and Spectorsky"s Invitation to Skiing. Ma- 
jors & Larsson"s World Cup Ski Technique. 
Joubert's Teach Yourself to Ski. Tim 
Gallwey"s Inner Game of Tennis and. of 
course. WitherelPs How the Racers Ski. I 



MORE REVIEW! 

by the Editorial Staff 



A Blueblood 
Warrior-Skier 

GREEN COGNAC 
by William Lowell Putnam: 1991; 241 
pp, bw illus.; American .Alpine Club 
Press, 710 Tenth St., (iolden, Colorado, 
80401; 303-384-0110; $27.45 shipped. 




As a companion book to Mountain 
Soldiers reviewed in this Skiers' Book- 
shelf, it takes the strictly personal view of 
the Tenth Mountain's campaigns during 
World War II. A member of Boston's 
reknow ned Lowell clan. Putnam served in 
the Tenth from Kiska to the .Npennines. He 
gives a stiff-upper-lipped account of his 
experience as an officer in the Tenth. In 
Putnam's telling of the Tenth's story, the 
heroic is normal, the impossible routine 
and death no more than incidental. 

Laconically described are a number of 
stirring moments in the Tenth's history: the 
(mismanaged) invasion of the Aleutians: 
the last (failed) charge of the .Army's lone 
reinaining horse cavalry: the death of the 
American jumping champion TorgerTokle. 
and. finally, the anecdote which gives the 
book its title: among Company L's spoils 
was a hogshead of cognac liberated at 
Verona. Since it was still under-age. 
■green." the cognac was sold to an Italian 
bistro and the proceeds went, fittingly, to- 
ward beer rations during dcmobili/ation at 
Camp Carson, Colorado. I 
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A Definitive, So Far, History of 
the Tenth Mountain 

SOLDIERS ON SKIS by Flint Whitlock and Bob Bishop, 1992, 233 pp, 270 bw 
illustrations. Paladin Press, PO Box 1307, Boulder, Colorado H0306; 303- 443-7250; 
hardcover; $50.00 plus postage. 



Until a 
professional 
military histo- 
rian comes 
along with a 
many- v o 1 - 
umed ac- 
count, this is 
the closest 
thing to the 
whole story of 
the Tenth. 

The out- 
fit stands 
unique in 
World War II as an Army division largely 
volunteer. Roughly two of every hundred 
male skiers in the U..S. through 1943 signed 
up. many through the recruiting office of 
the National .Ski Patrol. 

Because of the caliber of men and the 
long training in the U..S.. by the time the 
Tenth was deployed in Italy's .Apennines 
six months before the end of the war. it v\ as 
an outfit the like of which will not be .seen 
again. A German officer whose outifl had 
been over-run by the Tenth said he hadn't 
realized that Americans had elite divisions. 

The Tenth drove the Germans out of 
what had been an impregnable position. 




il)th Mountain Division 



anchoring the 
western end of 
a line running 
across Italy 
north of Flo- 
rence. To 
breakthrough, 
the Tenth's 
mountaineers 
scaled a steep 
face at night, 
secured the 
Hank w hile the 
rest drove the 
Germans off 
the w as to the 



Mi. Belvedere and then 
Brenner Pass. 

The cost was high and the effect uncer- 
tain. There had been some loose talk of the 
Germans making a last stand in Fcsiiiiif' 
Europa. deep in the Tyrol. Someday histo- 
rians may find out if indeed there was such 
a plan. If that plan existed, it never had a 
chance — the Tenth never let the Germans 
catch their breath. 

The book is hoax ily illustrated and has 
the first popularly published step-by-step 
maps of the campaign. The author is a 
Vietnam \ eteran. son of a Tenth Mountain 
v eteran and an amateur historian. I 



The First Ski Boole in the U.S. On Sale! 



Skiing Across the 
Bottom of the 
World 

CROSSING ANTARACTICA 
by Will Steger with Jon Bowermaster; 
1993; Dell Publishing, 666 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, New York. 10103; 
212-354-6500; paperback 381 pp.; $5.99. 

Six men in 220 days marching some 
.^700 miles across the Antarctic, much of 
the lime skiing along on Fisher w axless skis 
w ith Hxel Nordic poles — a great plot right 
there. The author who documented this 
saga had previously led the lirst confirmed 
expedition by dogsled without resupply to 
the North Pole and two years later led a 
historic north-south traverse of Greenland. 

His expedition was multilingual and 
multicultural, adding to the already enor- 
mous stress of such an undertaking. The 
expedition almost lost the Japanese mem- 
ber, but he made it — they all did. The book 
is quietly factual (although it talks about 
feelings as well). The reader will identify 
with the half dozen humans who — for 
w hatev er reason — tied their hopes to the 
success of this almost endless endeavor. 

The writer. Jon Bowermaster. is a spe- 
cialist on the environment, politics and the 
outdoors. He know s a good bit about ski- 
ing, having w ritten about the sport for na- 
tional magazines: he lives in sometime tour- 
ing terrain in among the Catskill foothills of 
New York. I 



THE WINTER SPORT OF SKEEING 
by Theodore Johnsen; a facsimile copy 
of the original, with commentary by 
Mason Beekley, Morten Lund and 
Glenn Parkinson; International Skiing 
History Association, The Parsonage, 
499 Town Hill Road, New Hartford, 
Connecticut 06057; 203-379-3085; 
paperback; $15.00 postpaid. 

The bargain book gift for this Christ- 
mas is this facsimile copy (with introduc- 
tion and an afterword added) of the first 
published book on skiing in. America which, 
by the oddest chance as explored in the 
commentarv . happened to be published in 
Ponland. Maine, in lyo.'i. It was painstak- 
ingly illustrated and written, joyously, by 



Theodore Johnsen. a typical, 
inventiv e Yankee (except that 
he was born in Sweden). The 
Winter Sport of Skeeing is a 
nostalgia item, surely, but it 
has a n ne red cover that makes 
it a happy nostalgia. 

The commentary in the 
afterword is b\ Glenn Park- 
inson, quickly becoming cur- 
rently the most knowledge- 
able man on the facets and 
facts of Maine skiing. 

HIsewhere in this issue 
will be found an insert with an 
order form for the book: re- 
member your friends and make 
them meiTV w ith this volume. I 




THE SHIDOR 

Exercises his Wits as Well as his Muscles 

AMERICA'S GREATEST WINTER SPORT IS 

sheeing 

Hold* giHxl wlicrtver there is simjw ; » tif^illhful ind di-Rinc fir 
evcryoK; ifFordi ipeedy progress wiili liftlc cicrtioit. 
Get 1 p«ir early and "ulide," roiM. and leap imo hrtlih >nd hipfj- 
rtcti a> hive thutiMiidi ur iHhcr cmhuitJsiK tkidori. Pliyikuiik rccommcad 
the spori of skfciitj;. Tlie ideal wiiucr pa»iim<- int bmh kx« iihI *]I a^. 
Ask dealer liir speciit iw. 



TAJ CO 



Skeei made for ynur height and weighl. IMuiiraird Ixurk, on ihr art ol 
AeciitB a"d «kee». m«iied po»i-p»id for lo cents. ift page booklet M 
TAJCO ikeeing and »keei FREE. 

THEO. A. JOHNSEN CO. 

9 Somerset St.. Portland. Mo, 

J. B. HUNTKK «. CO . fiO Summer St.. Sole AKinU for Doxion. Mass. 



An ad for Johnsen skis 
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From Moguls to Movies in 
Ten Gelendesprungs 

A BIRD OF PASSAGE 

by Otto iMiig, 1994. Falcon Press, PO Box 1718. Helena, 
Montana 56924, S00-5S2-2665, 500 pp, 100 b&w illustrations; 
paperback; $22.00 

Otto Lang at 80-plus 
is one of the last few 
living links to the early 
Golden Age of Alpine 
Skiing, to coin an age. 
approximately from 
1925 to the end of 
World War II through 
1975. by which lime 
the main support sys- 
tem of modem skiing 
were firmly in place. 
The spirit of good- 
will which animated 
the age began to 
fade thereafter under 
the impact of over- 
development, over- 
eagerness on the 
bottom line and 
disregard of values 
not commercial. 
Lang has had. 
without question, the mcst varied careerof 
any of that famous handful of emigre ski instructors disembarking 
on these shores in the i9.^()N who showed America how to ski. 

The year he arrived. Otto managed to spend a full season 
teaching at PcckettVs Inn in New Hampshire and as well make an 
instruction film called Ski Fliahi so beautiful that it opened in 1 936 
on the bill with Snow White and llie Seven Dwarfs at Radio City 
Music Hall in New York, subsequently seen widely, introducing 
the idea of controlled skiing to the many w ho thought the sport was 
a .sort of stand-up breakneck version of tobogganing. 

Lang's ever-so-slight foothold in the world of filmaking be- 
came a veritable platform when Lang was asked for help 
with the filming of Thin h e. starring Sonja Henie (triple Olympic 
Norwegian figure skater champion) in some ski sequences for her 
first film under contract to Twentieth Century Fox. 

Lang w ent on to become a full-time director and producer for 
Twentieth Century Fox. something of a jump for a ski school 
director. But Lang's life was marked by gelandesprungs into ever 
more exciting phases in life. 

The book's cast of characters includes gangsters, directors, 
actresses, grips — the w hole panapoly of movie film making on 
location: Lang directed the battle scenes for Tora! Torn! Torn! in 
which Japanese Zeros ct)me bursting intt) camera range with the 
same ferocity that in a frightening time gave them a clean sweep of 
the Pacific skies. The story is told in a refiective tone, but the 
scenarios are compelling. 

Lang is currently residing in Seattle, probably getting ready to 
tackle his next project. I 




Distaff Dipsy Doodle 



DEEP POWDER SNOW 

by Dolores LaChapelle. Kivaki Press, 5H5 East 3 1st St., Durango, 
Colorado 81301; 303-385-1767; 112 pp, $7.95 shipped. 




Dolores LaChapelle in powder snow 

Not many women were skiing in this country in 1941. still 
fewer were skiing deep pow der — Dolores LaChapelle. w ife of Ed 
LaChapelle. U.S. Forester at Alia in the days when avalanche work 
was being pioneered in that resort by the U.S. Forest Service — is 
a lively exception. 

LaChapelle w as one of the earliest deep pow der junkies and 
one of the first skiers in this country to ski short, linked tin ns in the 
fall line. Her guru was Dick Durrance. founder of Alta Ski School 
and of the technique know n as "The Dipsy Doodle." (Durrances" 
invention was well in adv ance of the debut of wedel w hich made 
short, linked fall line turns popular.) The Dipsy worked wonders 
getting down narrow powder chutes at Alta previously thought 
unskiable. 

LaChapelle became an intimate of a\ alanches. riding out many 
small ones, and sur\ i\ ing one dread slab avalanche: 

"It had exploded with sudden chaotic disintegration in all 
directions... I dug in m\ elbow sand my heels (how this can be done 
with skis seems impossible but I did it) and the massive churing 
blocks of snow couldn't roll me under. Smiling triumphantly. I 
stopped some 1 5(X) feet below and skied off to borrow some poles 
and retin n to the scene of action." 

LaChapelle became a student of deep ecology pioneered by 
Gregory Bateson. and experimenleil with altered states of mind — 
none of them any more potent, though, than the bliss of hissing 
powder under the sailing skis. 

This is a powerful book by a pov\ erful woman in a handy jacket 
pocket format for reading on the lift. Dolores LaChapelle has been 
picked for one of the 1 995 I.S.H.A. Ullr Awards for contemporary 
contribution to the historical record. I 
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She Did 
Hannes 
Schneider 
In, He Said 

LENl RIEFENSTAHL 
by Leiii Riefenstahl; 
1994; Si. Martin's Press, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10010; 800-288- 
213l;illus. 669pp. 
hardcover $18.95 



One of the least enig- 
malic. most siiuighllor- 
ward super egos of the 
century. Leni Riefen- 
stahl spiralled upward 
through selective use of 
charm, learning to ski. 
dauntless opportunism 
and an eye for film ef- 
fects astounding forthe 
primitive tllmaking an 
of the early 1930s. 

Riefenstahl convinced 
the world s first ski filmaker. Arnold Fanck. 
to star her in Mountain of Destiny, co- 
starring the Dolomites and Luis Trenker. 

Her dedication to the art and short 
intense affairs with everyone she thought 
useful, helped Riefenstahl climb rapidly to 
the status of film director. Here her talent 
proved formidable — nobody said great 
film directors had to be nice. 

According to Hannes .Schneider, every- 
one's action hero in film at the time (as well 
as head of his famous ski school at -St. 
Anton ). he and Leni had words during their 
work together on the Fanck comic romp. 
White Ecstasy, the "fox chase" game played 
on skis. Schneider claimed he failed to 
entertain certain unchaste proposals hy 
Riefenstahl. Assuming they did have dif- 
ferences, these may have led to serious 
consequences. 

Riefenstahl w ent on to become Hitler's 
favored film maker, producing and direct- 
ing Triumpli ofllie Will glorifying the 1 9}5 
Na/i party rally. The next year, she lllmed 
Olympia. documenting the 19.^6 .Summer 
Olympics in Berlin. Released in 1938. it 
was a masterpiece in which the sublimely 
kinetic became the sublimeK artistic. 




The year 193X was also the year the 
Germans marched into Austria. The Aus- 
trian Nazisjailed Hannes Schneider almost 
immediately — he blamed Riefenstahl for 
his misfortune. Later, Schneider was res- 
cued by international banker Harvey Dow 
Gibson and given the direction of the ski 
school at Gibson's .Vlt. Cranmore in North 
Conway. New Hampshire a post he held for 
the rest of his life. 

Long-lived Leni's autobiography is 
compelling in the intensity of its tone. The 
story is a good one: how, back in those 
benighted days a woman managed to make 
it to the top in a world where the male 
atlilude was "a woman is only a woman but 
a cigar is a good smoke." 

Just as Riefenslahl's first book came 
out. so did a widely shown documentary 
film on her life called The Horrible Won- 
derful Life of Leni Riefeiisiahl. What more 
could a 9()-year old film genius ask for? 
That is, except to look not a day over 40. 
w hich Riel'enstahl manages — if the visual 
e\ idence of the documentary is to be be- 
lieved. Leni Riefenstahl may have been 
bad. but she vs as also verv eood. I 



The Glorious 
Past . . . 



"I suppose I wanted to be a ski instruc- 
tor because w hen I was a boy ski instructors 
married movie stars. It's true. When the 
Jewish movie-producer husbands of movie 
stars died, their w idow s w ent to Sun Valley 
where thc\ married ski instructors named 
Erik and Rolfe and their pictures appeared 
in the forbidden HholoplayorSilverScreen: 
tall handsome Scandinavians with peaked 
caps and pleated woolen knickers holding 
ski poles with baskets the si/e ot bicvcle 
tires, staring into the sun and looking god- 
like next to tiny little Norma .Shearer... in 
front of the Sun Valley Lodge." 

— From DON'T LOOK BACK hy 
Patrick O'Connor. IW.^: Moyer Hell, 
distributed by Publishers Group West. 
800-77S-3I2J: 140 paces' hardcover. 
$18.95. O'Connor is a full-time ski 
instructor at Killini;ton. Vermon:. after 
havini; been a lop New York paperback 
editor for 30 years: if queried tm the 
reason for his drastic career chanae. 
0 'C(mner explains he was lired of silting;. 




O 'Connor as a Killington instructor, 
once a top New York City paperback editor 



ilerial 
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Finally, The First Great Ski Guide 

PEAK SKI GUIDE AND TRA VEL PLAWER; 1994 

Peak Productions, 142 Ferry Road, Old Saybrook, Connecticut 06475; 800-999-1075. 
softcover $19.95 



SKI 

GUIDE a TRAVEL PLANNER 

UNITED STATES & CANADA 



This guide contains the most complete 
single article on the history of alpine skiing 
ever published, w ritten by Skiini; Hci ihim' ' v 
editorial statT. That is enough by itself to 
make the guide unusual. But this is a guide 
that breaks the convention of parsiirn)ny 
that has dogged all ski guides The Peak 
guide will ha\e to 
be reckoned with by 
all future ski guides; 
in that, it is a his- 
toric event. 

The guides that 
have come and 
gone were terse, un- 
attractive and rely- 
ing on tight-lipped 
evaluations where 
depth and perspec- 
tive is called for. 
The Peak guide puts 
an end to the dearth 
of good-looking 
guides that say it all. 

Peak and its 
guiding genius, 
Mark Borton. have 
made a name for 
themseUes in the 
guide publishing 
business through the Embassy boating 
guides and chartbooks. These guides have 
done the job. they have sold excellently. 

The Peak ski guide is being distributed 
in phenomenal numbers, some 2()().0{)0 
going to ski shops who w ill give them away 
with the purchase of a pair of skis and 
5().()()0 will go to book stores in cities, 
tow ns and villages known to harbor skiers. 

The description of the facilities of the 
300 resorts receiving in-depth treatment is 
full and comprehensive, well organized 
and easy to find. The remaining 300-odd 
smaller areas get reasonable space. None 
are left out completely. 

The managing editor of the volume. 
Donna Caruso, mounted an extensive tal- 
ent search to put together a large team of 
writers, which seems to be the right ap- 
proach: somehow one writer covering the 
entire country, is not a situation lending 
itself to thorough work. The Peak guide is 
very thorough. 




The guide, as an example, locates the 
places to ski with road maps and town 
maps. It has everything the skier has to have 
to get there, and know what's there on 
arrival. 

The volume features specialist's ar- 
ticles on equipment and buying. The knowl- 

edgeable Seth 

Masia of Ski 
Miigaziue handles 
the articles on 
equipment: Jim 
Deines writes on 
maintenance: 
there is a snow- 
board section by 
Gordon Robbins 
(he now certifies 
snowboard in- 
structors in the 
East) and cross 
country advice by 
Chris Frado. ex- 
ecutive direclorof 
the national asso- 
ciation of cross 
country resorts. 

Vermont is 
covered by Paul 

I Robbins. former 

Eastern Editor for Skiini;: Maine and New 
Hampshire by Patricia and Robert Foulkc 
who have been writing about skiing for the 
last ten years. Connecticut. Rhode Island 
(yes. there is skiing there) and Massachu- 
setts are handled by Jim Shay, weekly ski 
columnist for the Connecticut Post. Penn- 
sylvania will be written by Scott Wasser. 
ski columnist and assistant managing edi- 
tor of Tlic Times Lender in Wilkes-Barre. 

In the West. Vicki Anderson, an in- 
structor and well-known ski writer does 
Oregon: Denise Dralle-Wade does Mon- 
tana, where she has been instructing and 
w riting about skiing for ten years. 

The Northwest is w ritten up by Steve 
Giordano. VPof the Northwest'schapterof 
the national ski journalists. Sean Gallagher, 
a former instructor in Santa Fe. now a 
writer. co\ers Taos and environs. 

Skiers have never known what a good 
in-depth, extensive guide could do for them. 
This year they w ill find out. I 



A Classic of 
Rediscovery 

LOST SIERRA 

by WHIiam It. Berry; 1992, 227pp., 
b&w iilus.; Wenlwortit Communications, 
21 198 Via Colombard, Sonoma, 
California, 95476; 707-938-9201; 
softcover $25. 




William Banks Berry was one of this 
year's I.S.H.A. Lifetime Achievement 
Aw ard winners and has longc\ ity over every 
other practicing ski journalist, having got- 
ten started in the 1920s after he moved to 
Reno. Nevada, and discovered that the sport 
as practiced in the Sierra was a great anti- 
dote to periodic imprisonment by deadlines 
in front of his typewriter. 

More than that. Berry rediscovered for 
a w ide public an older, sensational phase of 
the sport, one that had gone on in the mining 
camps of the Lost Sierra, a form of dow nhill 
racing for speed only, the first instance of 
such in the world, preceding the fascination 
of the British with speed on skis in the Alps 
by a couple of generations. It w as a saga of 
hard-bitten miners going faster on skis than 
any one else would for the next fifty years. 
The top speed v\as eighty-seven miles an 
hour. Not bad when you realize thai se\ eral 
competitors went dow nhill at the same time. 

This book, in which Berry finally col- 
lected his facts and gives his comments 
w ith the aid t)f editing by the late Chapman 
Wentworth. makes Berry the only journal- 
ist on this continent to have unearthed a lost 
ski civilization. I 



Help a Ski Friend Have a 
Great Ski Year! 

Pass On This Sign-Up Form For 

The Most Interesting 
Ski Organization in the U.S. 

The International Skiing History Association 



□ YES I want to join the only association whose journal amply celebrates the 
glorious past with great first-class illustrated articles on history's heroes and grand 
exciting events, knowing there are no dues, no fees, only an annual request for a tax 
deductible contribution, and that joining means receiving free of charge Skiing Heritage 
and Skiing Heritage News. 

Note: If you are being mailed this journal, you are already an Associate. So please do not 
join again but get a friend to join and please do sign yourself up for the Annual Gathering 
and The Winter Sport of Skeeing by checking the boxes below. 

□ YES I want to sign up for the Fourth Annual I.S.H.A. Gathering 
at the Aspen Institute, Aspen, Colorado, April 5-9, including the Annual Award Banquet 
April 8. 1 am sending a check for $25 per person to qualify for the special lift rates and 
to attend the film events and entertainments (more details will be mailed shortly). 

□ YES I want to buy the amusing nostalgic illustrated Winter Sport 
of Skeeing. I encloses (check or money order, cash) for copies. 

(See description on the back side of this page.) 

Name 

Address 

City, State. Zip 

Phone 



Mail to International Skiing History Association 
499 Town Hill Road • New Hartford, CT 06057 



No Christmas Ski Gift 
Like This One! 



>S/ior(jn^ Coo 



The first ski book ever written in America — 
The Winter Sport of Skeeing — this year's 
most interesting present for skiers. First 
published in 1905, the book has now been 
precisely duplicated and republished courtesy 
of Tlie International Skiing History Associa- 
tion for the 90th anniversary of the original 
publication in Portland, Maine. 

There are full-page illustrations of wonder- 
fully nostalgic, stiffly-posed studio shots from 
a time when a ski fashion for men began with a 
white turtleneck wool sweater and dictated 
women wear ankle-length heavy skirts. Ski 
equipment meant nose-high, thick wooden ski 
poles and ten foot skis. 

This is a faithful reproduction of all 64 
pages complete with the author's rhapsody on 
the sport, and the first how-to-ski, with a ten- 
page article. The Story Behind The Winter Sport 
of Skeeing. reflecting recent research on the 
remarkable Theodore Johnsen, the Portland 
cabinetmaker, boat-builder and ski maker who wrote, illustrated and issued the original. 

The Christmas-red, high-quality soft cover with its ornate raised type makes this a great 
holiday gift, a wonderful stocking-stuffer to bring smiles to the face of any dedicated skier 
this joyous season. 

Price includes handling and shipping parcel 
post all copies to the same address in the 
United Slates. Outside the U.S.: $19.00 for 
one copy or $ 1 .00 added per copy for two or 




Consider giving The Winter Sport of 
Skeeing for the holiday as a business gift, 
premium or promotion. 

Price: $15.00 for a single copy 
♦ ♦ ♦ Discounts ♦ ♦ ♦ 



Price per copy 
$12.00 
$11.50 
$10.75 
$10.00 



Number of copies 
10-25 
25-49 
50-99 

100 or more^^ 



more copies purchased. 

Mail the check or money order or cash 
(we cannot bill later) to: 

International Skiing History 

Association 
499 Town Hill Road 
^ . Ncw:Hartford. CT O60|5U^ j||^|^ 
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An Exceipt from NICE COIN' ... 
My Life on Skis 



with photographs from the book 

By Friedl Pfeifer with Morten Lund 




The famous Haiiiies Schneider visits his former 
instructor, Friedl Pfeifer (right) in 1939, then head 
of the ski school at Sun Valley. 



Introduction 

Friedl Pfeifer was one of Europe's best-kiiowit alpine 
racers: he was the 1937 coach of both the American women's 
team ami the French women 's leant: he was a top instructor at 
the famed Haiuies Schneider Ski School in St. Anton and. as 
such, one of the best-known ski teachers in 
all Europe. 

Pfeifer emigrated to the U.S. in I93S 
and here his immense experience in all phases 
of the sport made his work a major factor in 
sliapinsi the history of American alpine ski- 
ing. It began in /93S when he became head 
of the ski .school at Sun Valley. In 1939. he 
cut the trails on Sun Valley's major terrain. 
Mt. Baldy. aiul met the lovely Hoy I Smith, the 
woman he was to marry. 

The excerpt begins in I93S as Pfeifer 
and two friends from the Arlberg were driv- 
ing across the U.S. after having arrived in 
California by boat following a summer's ski 
leaching in Australia. Pfeifer was headed for 
New York where he would reiulez.vtnis with 
the manager of the American women 's team. 
Alice Kiaer. who would introduce him to 
Averell Harriman and thereby begin a new 
life in which he would become the most 
important single individiual injlueiwe in the 
start-up phase of American high alpine re- 
sort skiing in the J 940s. 

Chapter Five: 
A New Beginning 

If anyone had told me while I was eruis- 
ing across the United States in the Studebai<er 
that I would be instrumental in helpini: to 
design one of the most famous ski areas in the 
world. I would have been skeptical. But that 
was exactly w hat was to happen, thanks to an 
exceptional man named Averell Harriman. 

Harriman was chairman of the Union 
Pacific railroad and a partner in the Wall 
Street banking firm of Brown Brothers 
Harriman. The idea of winter vacations inter- 
ested Hairiman and he knew that in liurope 
skiing w as synonymous with fine accommo- 
dations amid alpine splendor. 

It took at least a week to get to Europe by 
ocean liner in those days and regular trans- 
Atlantic flights were still a few years away. 

Hairiman's interests already included 
two Union Pacific hotels on the southern rim 

(continued) 
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The world's first chairlift, on Dollar Mt.. Sun Valley, 1937. 



of the Grand Canyon, built to accommo- 
date and increase railroad passenger busi- 
ness. He had also noticed the growing trend 
of recreational skiing in the United States. 
Harriman penned a note to a colleague at 
the Union Pacific Corporate office; "It has 
occurred to me that some day there will he 
established a ski center in the mountains 
here, of the same character as in the Swiss 
and Austrian Alps. I belie\e it is worth- 
while for us to investigate the present cen- 
ters of the sport in our territory, having in 
mind we might assist through our advertis- 
ing and otherwise in promoting these 
places." 

His first goal was to find the perfect 
environment. He needed an expert and 
someone recommended Count Friedrich 
Schaffgotsch. an experienced St. Anion 
instructor. Somehow the wires got crossed 



and Friedrich' s brother. Count Felix was 
hired to scout a location for Harriman. 
Instead of the very qualified Count 
Friedrich. Harriman acquired the very so- 
ciable Count Felix. 

So it was, in late November of 19.^5. 
Schaffgotsch boarded the Union Pacific in 
Omaha to ride in style and take in all the 
existing resorts with an eye out for where to 
build a new one. He traveled to Badger Pass 
in California, where fellow Austrian Hannes 
Schroll had installed a tobaggan tow. He 
made stops at Mt. Rainier, Washington: 
Mt. Hood. Oregon; and Alta. Utah. The 
Count rolled on. He scouted a little mining 
town in Colorado called Aspen, but deter- 
mined the altitude would affect the guests" 
health and that the town had deteriorated 
too much since its mining days. Discarding 
this possibility, he headed farther north. 



After spending weeks in search of the 
ideal location, he arrived in the small Idaho 
tovsn of Kelchum. Surrounded by the 
Sawtooth Mountains, the Count fell in love 
with what he saw . Exploring the \ alley one 
day, he met up with Roberta Garretson. 
whose father owned a local ranch. Ms. 
Garretson pointed out an area where the 
cattle seemed to gather on the worst of 
winter days. The U.S. Forest Service re- 
ported adequate snow depths throughout 
the winter months, but the inexperienced 
Count did not inquire whether the snow 
depths w ere measured in the \ alle\ or high 
on Baldy Mountain above Kelchum. Being 
more fond of ski louring, he determined 
that the smaller mountains around the \ al- 
le\ were sufficient for alpine skiing. 

"This is it." he wrote Harriman. 
"Among the many attractive .spots I ha\e 
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visited, this combines more delightful fea- 
iiMcs than any place I have seen in the 
L iiiled Stales. .Switzerland or Austria for a 
winter sports center." Harriman arrived in 
February and. as Count Felix skied w ith 
him over the \alley floor. Harriman also 
fell in love with the location. So Harriman 
bought the 3.88 1 -acre Brass Ranch and 
scheduled an opening day for the follow ing 
Christmas. 

It w as late autumn in 1 9.38 when Toni. 
Ernst and I rolled into New York in our 
Studebaker. The tw o of them knew I w ould 
not be sai ling back to Austria as they planned 
to do. When I had reco\ ered from the shock 
of my first sight of Manhattan's sky line and 
city canyons. I called Alice Kiaer. 

She insisted I come to her home for 
dinner where she shared the good news 
w ith me that my girls, the U.S. Women's 
Team, had been invited to train in Sun 
Vallev. The women had been invited at 
A\erell Harriman's expense and she of- 
fered me the job as their coach. I told her yes 
right on ihc spot, and she said she would 
anange a meeting w ith Mr. Harriman I'or 
the \ cry next day. 

Using the directions she provided to 
his Wall Street office. I walked into a room 
w ith what looked to me like paper coming 
out of the w alls. The tickertapes were being 
monitored by a tall slender man. who at the 
lime was 45 years old and looked years 
younger. After I introduced myself to Mr. 
Harriman. we talked about European ski- 
ing, resorts, and how Sun Valley had a long 
way to go lo be on an inicrnalional par. He 
was delighted that I would coach the 




women's team and make personal appear- 
ances to promote Sun Valley on a schedule 
ananged b\ Stev e Hanagan's office. I would 
gel a monthly salary, plus room and board 
at the Challenger Inn. Two days later, with 
his blessing, I boarded a Union Pacific 
pullman for the two-day trip to Idaho. 

I got off in Ketchum and was met by 
newly hired manager Pat Rogers. Some- 
time later I w as hiking all over Baldy Moun- 
tain. As I climbed, ihe Sawtooth Mountains 
emerged all around until I felt like I was 
back in the Arlberg. Baldy offered superb 
skiing leiTain and had a \eriical drop of 
3.000 feel. I walked back down the moun- 
tain thinking thai il would have been nice 
had the Sun Valley Lodge been built at the 
bottom of this mountain. 

It is hard lo recapture the fascination 
Sun Valley had back then. The social w hirl 
that centered around the Duchin Room in 
the Sun Valley Lodge, where an orchestra 
played every night, made Sun Valley a 
never-never land where everyone was rich 
and young and all invited to the dance. 

Except forbriefinlerludes in ihe Duchin 
Room, my world centered around coaching 
the women's team. It was very satisfying as 
we prepared for the 1940 Olympics, I was 
sure we could win a medal. Kathleen 
Harriman, Averell's daughter, was a strong 
skier and we became good friends, often 
skiing together. I confided in her about 
changes I thought were necessary, includ- 
ing our need for expansion to the mountains 
that were closer to Heaven. 

When Harriman arrived at the lodge, I 
had the opportunity to ski with him several 
times. Eventually he brought up the issue I 
had discussed with Kathleen. I offered to 
lake him lo the top of Baldy Mountain and 
show him exactly what could be done. Not 
long after this conversation he came to me 
w ith a problem of his own. 

He inv iied me to his chalet to talk about 
the existing ski school and its operation. I 
told him that I thought the current ski school 
supplied an endless amount of charm, but 
effective instruction was missing. I thought 
that could be improved. 

"Friedfareyou willing to take overthe 
school?" Harriman asked. I was stunned, 
but I said that I would love the opportunity. 
At age 28. 1 was the director of the presti- 
gious Sun Valley Ski School, and I was 
very proud of the faith Mr. Haniman showed 
in my abilities. 

We just needed a mountain. Nowhere 
in America could you ski long runs on lift- 
served terrain. Sun Valley had the terrain 




on Baldy Mountain. It was just a matter of 
convincing Mr. Harriman U) build the lifts 
for the next season. I spent many hours that 
winter exploring the mountain. I became 
familiar with its contours, how the wind 
blew and sun exposure. I sketched a design 
in my mind that combined everything I 
knew about mountains, about skiing, trails 
for skiing, and trails for teaching. 

Almost all major European resorts had 
lifts that went from the bottom lo the lop of 
their mountains in long, cable-car spans. 
The plan I presented loMr. Harriman called 
for three separate lifts that stair-stepped up 
the mountain. 

No one knew what his decision would 
(continued) 
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be. so 1 asked Kathleen to try and find out. 
When we met again he explained that the 
new president of the Union Paeifie Rail- 
road. Bill Jeffers, was against expansion of 
the resort in view of its losses. My reply was 
that Jeffers had it all wrong. If Sun Valley 
did not develop it would fall behind the 
competition. I knew Alta. Utah, had im- 
proved its lodge and had plans for new lifts. 
Hannes Schneider was leading an effort to 
extend lifts at Mt. Cranmore, and aehairlift 
was being built on Mt. Hood in Oregon. 

This information prompted Harriman 
to ask for the tour of Baldy Mountain I had 
promised. It was the chance I had been 
waiting for. The next morning he. Kathleen 
and I attached sealskins to our skis and 
climbed the north side of Baldy. 1 showed 
them how a liftline cut through the trees 
would be protected from the wind. 1 ex- 
plained that the lower mountain would be 
good teaching terrain for beginners, and 
skiers of any ability level would find suit- 
able terrain to enjoy. 

We climbed farther up the mountain to 
about the half-way point, and I suggested 
that a mountain restaurant be built there. It 
would be much more pro- 
tected from the cold that if 
built on top. 

When we reached the 
bottom. 1 told Mr. Harri- 
man I was con\ inccd this 
plan would increase rev- 
enues at Sun Valley. He 
said he would take the 
ideas to the board of direc- 
tors. Tw o weeks after our 
tour, he called. "Friedl. we 
may do it. Get set to ex- 
plain your ideas to our en- 
gineers." The Union Pa- 
cific engineers arrived 
with a plan of their own. It 
was a single lift running 
from bottom to top, de- 
signed to save money. I 
was sure it wouldn't work. 
Wind could close the en- 
lire lift, not just the top 
third. I called Harriman 
and told him it would be 
difficult to support the 
plan. He agreed and di- 
rected the engineers in 
Omaha to work with my 




I worked alongside American Steel 
and Wire representati\ e G.H. Bannerman. 
w ho was put in charge of lift construction. 
I supervised the Civilian Conservation 
Coips crews, in coordination with the U.S. 
Forest Service, in cutting trails. 

Then love caught me by surprise when 
I met Hoyt Smith. I had managed to keep 
romance in check up until that night in the 
Duchin Room, where I saw a beautiful 
young girl sitting w ith her parents. Before 
I lost courage. I walked over and asked her 
to dance. Her parents started to protest, but 
she was out of her chair and holding my 
arm. We talked very little, but danced a lot. 
As 1 led her back to her table her parents" 
looks told mc that a ski instructor in a 
Tyrolean jacket was not what they had in 
mind for their daughter. Two songs later. 
Hoyt asked me to dance. She started talk- 
ing, determined that our friendship would 
not end that night. She said she would be 
there the next day and that 1 should he too. 
I was more than happy to oblige. 

The Smiths were from Salt Lake City 
society. Her father was president of First 
Security Trust Company, the largest chain 



of banks in Utah. To Hoyt. 1 must have 
represented adventure and romance away 
from the world of banking and finance. We 
spent three wonderful evenings together, 
although her parents \sere always near. 
Before she letl. we made a solemn promise 
to see each other again. 

The next week, on impulse. I boarded 
the Union Pacific to Detroit. Michigan. I 
w ould ha\ e to have an automobile to court 
Hoyt and it had always been a dream of 
mine to buy an American car right out of the 
showroom window. No one at the first 
dealership 1 went to paid any attention to 
me at first. 1 asked one of the salesmen the 
price of the beautiful \ el low Buick convert- 
ible displayed in the w indow. He said.S900. 
Since there was no financing at that time. I 
came prepared and pulled the cash out of 
my pocket. 

A week later. I drove to Hoyt's home in 
Salt Lake. Mrs. Smith came to the door but 
did not in\ ite me in, although she did say I 
could take Hoyt to dinner. We went out, ate, 
drank wine and started falling deliriously in 
lo\e. 1 droNc back to Sun Valley with my 
head whirling. 



original idea. 



Pfeifer instructs Kathleen Harriman in the fine points of the 



snowplow, Sun Valley, 1938. 
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I often drove to see Hoyt while she was 
attending Scripps College near Los Ange- 
les. After I courted her for about seven 
months. I asked her to marry me while at 
dinner one evening. She enthusiastically 
said yes. 

A big snowstorm rolled into 
the Sawtooth December 23. Sun 
Valley and Baldy Mountain 
would have skiing at Christmas 
for the first time in history. But 
for me it would be a sad Christ- 
mas after all. Hoyt"s ne.xt letter 
reported her parents' refusal to 
allow us to get married. It was 
clear to me then that the Smiths 
did not see me as the catch of the 
century. 

Chapter Six: The 
Unexpected Hap- 
pened in Sun Valley 

Just before Christmas, 
Baldy Mountain opened to rave 
reviews in the press and from the 
public. It was the first world- 
class resort on the continent and 
people flocked to sec it and ski 
it. 

The ski school at Sun Val- 
ley was put to its test. And with 
my group of hand-picked instruc- 
tors, we had the largest gather- 
ing of experienced racers and 
instructors outside Europe. The 
new terrain would challenge in- 
structors and students to get bet- 
ter every day. and they did. 

From the day Baldy opened, 
almost every guest at the resort 
took ski lessons. Entire classes 
came back to meet in Sun Valley 
to rendezvous with their instruc- 
tor. It was the kind of loyalty we 
were looking for. the kind 
Hanncs Schneider had figured 
out how to nurture years before. 

Everything seemed H) be go- 
ing right that winter. Hoyt had 
finally convinced her parents she 
was not going to change her mind 
about marrying me. She threat- 
ened to elope. They gave in and we set a 
March wedding date. Harriman made a 
grand gesture at the announcement of my 
wedding and ordered a cottage built for us 
near his own. I was without the adequate 
words to thank him. 

Then there was a wedding to go to. A 



week of parties and social appearances pre- 
ceded the wedding as the Salt Lake social- 
ite prepared to marry the international ski 
racer. Mr. Harriman provided a Union Pa- 
cific train from Sun Valley to Salt Lake 
City for evei^one who wanted to come — 




Observing Pfeifer's figure-eights. Aha, Utah, 1943 

they all did. Otto Lang was my best man 
and Fred Iseiin. Hans Hansen Willi Meyer. 
Toni Walch. Sigi Engl and Florian 
Haemmerle ushered. On March 26. 1940. 1 
said my vows in white tie and tails, while 
Hoyt was stunning in a high-neck while 
satin gown. Church weddings are never 



short and I remember thinking that a simple 
ceremony in the Sun Valley Chapel might 
not have been a bad idea. After the wedding 
at St. Mark's Cathedral, everyone went to 
the Hotel Utah for the reception. It was one 
big party. 

On our first full day as 
man and wife. Hoyt and I drove 
from Salt Lake to Las Vegas, 
crossed Death Valley and 
headed south to Los Angeles, 
through the Mojave Desert, to 
be weekend guests of 
Claudette Colbert in Holly- 
wood. Then we traveled to Mt. 
Hood. Oregon, where 1 won 
my second Far West Kandahar 
slalom, beating Toni Matt and 
Sigi Fngl. Hoyt and I were 
back in our cottage by April. 
Hoyt received the news she 
wasexpectingachild. We cel- 
ebrated and were very happy. 

The world at large was 
not. Beginning in the spring of 
1940. Nazi armies crushed 
Norway. Denmark. France, 
Belgium and Holland in just 
over three months. Even as 
Hoyt and I set up housekeep- 
ing, the German Luftwaffe was 
bombing London and the Brit- 
ish were preparing to repel 
German invaders on Eng- 
land's beaches. 

Americans in Idaho did 
not feel much connection to 
events in Europe. Our summer 
community gave much more 
attention to the marriage of 
Fred Iseiin and Elli Stiller than 
they did the war. The two of 
them had spent the season run- 
ning a dude ranch north of 
Galena. One day after Fred 
had gone to Boise to get a 
liquor license, he came back 
and told Elli he had gone into 
the courthouse to gel the li- 
cense but when it came his 
turn in line, the clerk told him 
he was in the line for a mar- 
riage license. So he said. "Give 
me one of those." 

Another notable romance was that of 
Hollywood actress Norma Shearer and in- 
structor Marly Arrouge. the very first ski 
instructor I ever hired. 1 was best man at 
their wedding and after that it was every 

(coiilintied) 
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Friedl Pfeifer marries Hoyt Smith in Salt iMke City — the wedding of the social season, 1939 



American ski inslruclor's tlrcam to mccl a 
star like Norma and marry her like Marty 
had. 

I also had a wonderful reunion with 
Hannes that summer. He came at my invi- 
tation tor a mountain goat hunt with Dick 
Durrance and me. 

The fall of 1 940, Sun Valley was head- 
ing into its fifth season. The war in Europe 
had shut down most ski resorts there, so 
affluent Americans who would have skied 
in the Alps, joined mainstream skiers and 
skied in Idaho. I had taken a gamble and 
doubled the number of instructors, so we 
were prepared. 

Ski school classes were packed. The 
resort seemed to be riding a perpetual rising 
curve. Hanagan"s genius at capitalizing on 
world celebrities was evident again that 
season. He lured adventure and documen- 
tary film maker Lowell Thomas for a visit. 
Lowell Thomas and the News was a radio 
show that played to 20 million listeners, 
one-sixth of the national population at that 
time. He also loved skiing. 

Another person who did wonders for 
the image of Sun Valley was Gary Cooper. 
Of those celebrities who stayed in Sun 



Valley, he was one of the most welcome. 
His open, honest and modest style helped 
give Sun Valley a comfortable atmosphere 
where people were free to be themselves. 
We became good friends. 

My favorite student, Claudette Colbert, 
continued to spend a lot of time in Sun 
Valley. That season she was trying for a 
Gold Sun. an award given by the ski school 
to skiers who could complete a difficult 
course in an allotted time. There was also a 
Bronze Sun for the less difficult course and 
the Diamond Sun, which was won by only 
a few good skiers each season. 

Claudette was so detennined to win 
her pin that she had me coach her every day. 
Her studio got w ind of her intentions and 
one of the studio heads met up with me in 
the lobby of the lodge. He said she was 
slated to start a new movie ... and I could get 
in trouble if she got hurt. Not one to let 
others dictate to her, she just kept practicing 
and finally won her Gold Sun. 

It was getting near to the close of the 
season and the Harriman Cup. I trained 
hard for the race. What a great moment it 
was in 1941 when I look that big trophy in 
my hands. By season's end, the ski school 



had doubled its previous year's lake and 
even Union Pacific President Bill Jeffers 
spoke well of me. 

The best prize was our new son, 
Friedrich. 1 was thrilled with my new status 
as a father, but summer brought with it the 
first signs of war on our own horizon. 

Otto Lang had gone to Hollywood for 
a summer apprenticeship with Twentieth 
Century Fox, bul ended up back in Sun 
Valley to shoot a training film for the U.S. 
Army. The film would become the seed for 
the formation of the I st Battalion of the 
87th Mountain Infantry and what would 
ultimately be called the Tenth Mountain 
Division. 

Sun Valley instructors, including Fred 
Isclin, acted as troops for the film. Otto 
filmed them with makeshift uniforms and 
weapons, but ended up with what must still 
be one of the most beautiful training films 
ever made. Troops later complained that 
the real job wasn't anything like the movie. 

Things became quiet again after Otto 
finished the training film and life in the 
Pfeifer household was peaceful. One night 
Mr. Harriman invited Hoyt and me to din- 
ner and introduced us to his house guest. 
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How To Get The Book 

If Nice Coin ' is not in your nearby 
bookstores, it can be ordered directly 
from the pub- — 
lisher. NICEGOM 

My Ufe on Shs 

NICE COIN' by 
Friedl Pfeifer 
with Morten 
Lund; 1994; 
Pictorial Histo- 
ries Publishing 
Company; 713 
South Third 
West, Missoula, 
Montana 59801; 
406-549-8488; 232 pp.; illus.; 
hardcover $16.95, plus $2.00 postage 
and handling. 




FRIEDL ITEI F ER 
xifith Morten Lund 



"Friedl and Ht>yt. 1 would like you to meet 
Ernest Hemingway." Hemingway thumped 
me on the back and said "You and I are 
going to be good friends as long as you 
don't try to teach me how to ski." He had a 
knee injury from World War I that pre- 
vented him from skiing hard, but he loved 
the sport and had worked as a ski guide in 
the Alps. He even wrote about skiing in 
.some of his short stories and in a chapter of 
his book A Moveable Feast. 

Hemingway was living at the Lodge 
w hile w riting For Wlioiii the Bell Tolls. He 
eventually moved into a house in Ketchum 
and continued to work on the book, often 
taking breaks to go bird hunting on Harri- 
man"s private reserve on Silver Creek. 
Hemingw ay invited me into his house after 
one such hunt. He grabbed a big stack of 
paper held together with rubber bands and 
said I could have it. "No. thanks. Mr. 
Hemingway. 1 wouldn't know what to do 
with it." He just laughed and poured us both 
a scotch. Later I found out it was the manu- 
.script for the book. 

Fall was moving toward winter and I 
was anxious (or another good year. Instead, 
things got worse, much worse. On Dec. 7. 
1 94 1 . the Japanese bombed the U.S. Ileet at 
Pearl Harbor. Hawaii. We stayed by our 
radios all day wondering what would hap- 
pen now. The following day President 
Roosevelt asked Congress to declare war 
on Japan, then Germany honored its treaty 
with Hirohito and declared war on the U.S. 

The reaction in the U.S. that followed 
Pearl Harbor was near hysteria. Within a 
short period of time after the U.S. joined the 



w ar effort, hundreds of thousands of Japa- 
nese citizens in the country were rounded 
up and put in detention camps. 

The Japanese were not the only ones 
to suffer. Early the second morning after 
the bombing of Pearl Harbor. I woke to a 
loud pounding. 1 got up and stumbled to the 
front door. Two men in overcoats, defi- 
nitely not Sun Vallev guests, were standing 
on my doorstep. "Friedl Pfeifer? This is a 
warrant for your arrest." one of them .said, 
as he handed me a piece of paper. 

My nightmare began. They hustled me 
out the door in handcuffs while 1 tried to 
reassure Ho) t that there must be some mis- 
take, and that I would return soon. In total 
shame I was put in a cell in Hailey and then 
a few days later transported to a prison in 
Salt Lake City. I was interrogated about 
things that 1 had no know ledge of. but my 
interrogators would not answer any of my 
agonized questions. 

In handcuffs. I was moved again by 
train to an old. unused Army camp at Fort 
Lincoln. North Dakota, along with 200 
other detainees. We were treated properly 
and well fed while we awaited our hearings. 



We organized our own housekeeping and 
joked about coming and staying for the 
wonderful German cooking, prepared by 
captured German torpedo boat crew s. There 
were rumors of a hearing but never a date 
set. By then Hoyt and Ricky had returned to 
Salt Lake City, and Hoyt w as doing every- 
thing possible to get me released. 

There was no formal sponsorship of 
foreign citizens at that time but at my even- 
tual hearing. Hoyt's father came and pro- 
vided the officials w ith the proper identifi- 
cation they were looking for. No apologies 
were given to me when a day later (hey 
handed me my wallet, passport and per- 
sonal belongings. Within the day 1 was 
back in Salt Lake with Hoyt and Ricky. 

Pat Rogers called from Sun Valley to 
urge me to come back. Otto had done a 
great job taking care of the ski school while 
1 was gone and on my return 1 was treated as 
if I had only been on vacation. It was mid- 
February and everything seemed normal, 
but wasn't. Soon thereafter. Pat Rogers 
announced that the Sun Valley Lodge would 
be turned into a Navy hospital. Disappointed 
and sad, I moved my family back to Utah. 




Friedl and Hoyt at Sun Valley right after their lion 
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Epilogue: Friedl Pfiefer later took charge of the ski. school atAlta then joined the Tenth 
Mountain Division at Camp Hale. Colorado. On a training hike from Camp Hale, he came 
upon the half-abandoned, languishing mining city of Aspen and was inslanlly slnick with 
its similarity to St. Anton in the spectacular sweep of its sleep slopes defending to the veiy 
streets of the city. He moved his family to Aspen immediately after World War II and 
managed to install the first two cliairlifts on Aspen Mountain and to start the first 
professional ski school there: later he did the same on Buiiermilk-Tiehack Mountain. 

Today Pfeifer at S2 divides his time between a ranch in Montana, an apartment in Aspen, 
a home in Phoeni.x and an estate on the Mediterranean island of Corfu. Friedl 's Restaurant 
in the airport business district (f Aspen is named for him: he maintains a strong interest in 
the town, willingly advising tho.se still active in ongoing Aspen business affairs. I 
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THE FINISH LINE 

The Historian's Historian 



If there was a number one ski historian 
in the world, he resided in Bekkestug until 
very recently, joyful keeper of the tlamc in 
the country where the torch of ski sport was 
lit. He was Jakob Vaage. and he raised the 
sights of ski historians from passive record- 
ing to active hunting in the ways and by- 
ways of the sport's evolution. 

He often contended with British chroni- 
cler Arnold Lunn. While Vaage gave credit 
to the British for their championing of the 
alpine skiing. Vaage pointed out that Lunn 
was prone to write in the British as the first 
skiers in various places in the Alps where 
Vaage proved in his notable book — Norske 
Ski Ember Verdeii or Norwegian Skis Con- 
quer the World — at least one Norwegian 
had been there initially, getting people to 
ski — by example, if nothing else. 

Vaage spent a good deal of lime in 
research on this book in the U.S. where he 
dug up instances of Norwegian influence 
overlooked by Americans. He identified 
the home of "Snowshoc" Thompson (the 
man who skied the mail from Genoa. Ne- 
vada, to Hanglovvn. California. Vaage found 
that Thompson grew up as Jon Tostensen 
on the Rue Famislead in Norway's Tclcmark 
mountains. 

Vaage contributed much to American 
ski history. He was nol the first lo know that 
President Theodore Roo.sevell skied, but 
was the first to publicize where and why 
Roosevelt skied (for hunting in the Dakota 
territory), publishing the pertinent facts for 
a ski audience for the first time in Ski 



Skiing Heritage 

Iniemational Skiing History Association 
The Parsonage. 499 Town Hill Road 
New Hartford. CT 06057 




Vaage outside the Norwegian Ski Museum 

Magazine some twenty years ago with an 
assist from the current editor of Skiing 
//criicigc, then a contributing editor on Ski. 

In 1946. Vaage was recognized as Nor- 
way's foremost ski historian, and made 
curator at the Norwegian Ski Museum. 

He took vacations as an excuse to travel 
to libraries and newspaper morgues abroad 
where his keen nose for the scent of a new 
trove of ski history led him through moun- 
tains of old records, which he plowed 



through in sheer delight at getting things 
straight. 

He was helpful lo the founding of the 
U.S. National Ski Museum at Ishpeming. 
Michigan, in 1954. helping lo secure the 
nucleus of the Museum Liiliection. 

He was no sti IT academic. Mike Brady. 
Skiing Heritage's Norwegian correspon- 
dent, recalls that once when he and photog- 
rapher Kim Massie took Vaage along to a 
jump meet at Trysil. Vaage suggested a 
detour of great historical interest. 

What it turned out to be was the Loiten 
Distilleries — makers of Norway's famous 
aquavit (equivalent in Norway of vodka in 
to Russia). Vaage announced that this was 
the oldest aquavit producer in Scandinavia. 
Brady wanted to know what this had to do 
with ski history, and Vaage replied, "If you 
have to ask that, young man, you have yet 
to attend a real ski racer's party." 

He died at 88 early this past winter, 
leaving a job well begun, the systematic 
investigation of the spread of skiing from 
Norway to the world. 

The sport will be a long time finding 
someone as dedicated, inspired and inven- 
tive ill contributing to the hi^tul•ical record 
He knew that, in this very old sport, the pa.sl 
is continually a significant influence in the 
present, and that its bygone struggles have 
directly benefited all skiers. 

Jakob Vaage will be awarded, post- 
humously. l.S.H. A. "s Lifetime Achievement 
Award in History at the Annual Gathering 
in Aspen this coming April. I 
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